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Notes, 
*COCKSHUT TIME.” 

Ir is remarkable that this phrase, which is 
well known to mean “twilight,” and occurs 
in Shakespeare, has never been properly 
explained. 

The account in ‘ H.E.D.’ says: From cock 
and shut; perhaps the time when poultry go 
to roost and are shut up ; though some think 
it is the same as cockshoot, and refers to the 
time when woodcocks ‘ shoot’ or fly.” 

The account in Schmidt’s ‘Shakespeare- 
Lexicon’ is: ‘‘ The time when the cockshut, 
that is, a large net employed to catch wood- 
cocks, used to be spread ; or the time when 
cocks and hens go to roost; the evening 
twilight.” 

These must be considered together with 
cockshoot, well defined in ‘H.E.D.’ as “a 
broad way or glade in a wood, through 
which woodcocks, &c., might dart or ‘ shoot,’ 
so as to be caught by nets stretched across 
the opening.” To which is well and justly 
added (for it is material) that “the state- 
ments that the net itself was the cockshoot, 
and that the proper spelling is cock-shut, 
appear to be dictionary blunders.” (No quo- 
tations support them.) It is further noted 
that cockshoot is often shortened to cockshot. 

A little consideration of all the quotations 
will, I think, show that cockshot and cockshut 


are both mere shortenings of cockshoot ; in- 
deed, the latter is the nearer of the two. It 
is not in the least degree likely that two 
such remarkable words as cock. shoot and cock- 
shut should both have arisen independently 
from different verbs. The verb to shut has 
no place here ; nor is there anything, in any 
example, to support the idea of cocks (why 
not hens rather?) going to roost. 

This is as good as proved by the fact that 
Middleton, in his ‘ Widow,’ Act sc. i. 
has “a fine cockshoot evening” with reference 
to the time of day, where he ought, by the 
false theory, to have said cockshut. And 
again, H. Kingsley calls the dusk by the 
name of cockshot time. Hence all three forms 
denote but one word. 

Surely it is clear that cockshoot time was 
simply the time when the cockshoots were 
utilized ; and that is the whole of it. The 
| cockshoots were not nets, but glades. The 
_glades were left to set nets in. And, when 
it grew dusk, the nets (called cockshoot-nets) 
were set. Not even a woodcock would have 
been caught in a net at midday, when the 
danger was visible. 

See some most interesting remarks in 
| Newton’s ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ where men- 
| tion is also made of a cock-road, an equiva- 

lent term to cock-shoot, meaning, of course, a 

road or direction which the woodcock often 
‘takes, and derived (as in ‘H.E.D.’) from 
'road, as is suggested also in Newton’s note, 
| where he rejects two bad_ shots at its origin 
| which he quotes. Prof. Newton also quotes, 

from a book written in 1602, a passage which 
| makes the whole clear enough, to the follow- 
| ing effect. Woodcocks are described as bein 
|“ taken in cock-shoote tyme, as yt is tearmed, 
which is the twylight, when yt ys no strange 
thinge to take a hundred or sixe score in one 
woodd in twenty-four houres.” It is added 
that “another MS. speaks of one wood having 
13 cock-shots.” See ‘ Dict. of Birds,’ p. 1044. 

I cannot help thinking that if guessers 
had refrained om mixing up the matter 
with the verb to shut, absurdly explained as 
“going to roost,” there would never have 
arisen any difficulty as to the true sense of 
the term. Much more might be said by way 
of further proof ; but perhaps it is needless. 

Wa ter W. SxKeart. 


CHAUCERIANA. 
1. For pite renneth sone in gentil herte. 
This appears to have been Chaucer’s favourite 
line—and well it might be. It recurs in 
three passages in the ‘Tales,’ A 1761, E — 


F 479, and in the Prologue to the ‘ Legen 
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of Good Women,’ |. 503. It is interesting to 
note that it was probably one of his Ovidian 
reminiscences ; for the original, or something 
very like it, is to be found in * Trist.,’ III. 5, 
31-2 :— 
Quo quis enim major, magis est placabilis ire ; 
Et faciles motus mens generosa capit. 

2. Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 

The wordes mote be cosin to the dede. 

*Prol.,’ ll. 741-2. 

It has been pointed out by Morris that this 
saying of Plato is taken from Boethius, ‘ De 
Consolatione,’ lib. iii. pr. 12, where Chaucer 
translates, “ Thou hast Tweet by the sentence 
of Plato, that nedes the wordes moten ben 
cosynes to tho thinges of which thei speken.” 
I do not know whether the “sentence” has 
yet been traced back to its original source 
in Plato. The reference is to ‘Cratylus,’ 
435 c, where Socrates thus concludes a curious 
and fanciful discussion on the origin of lan- 
guage—éenol pev ov kai atte pev 
Kata To ovvaTor opota €ivat Ta ovopaTta Tos 
tpdypacw—but proceeds to add that there 
are difficulties in the way of a perfect aftinity 
between words and things, and that the 
“vulgar method of convention” must also 
be called in. Needless to say that the appli- 
cation given to this theory by Chaucer, to 
justify his “ calling a spade a spade,” is quite 
foreign to Plato’s argument. 

3. And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
*Prol.,’ ll. 124-6. 

As is well known, Prof. Skeat has contended 
that this passage implies no unfavourable 
comparison between the French of Stratford 
and that of Paris, and that Chaucer 
‘merely states a fact, viz., that the Prioress spoke 
the usual Anglo-French of the English Court, of 
the English law courts, and of the English eccle- 
siastics of the higher rank...... There is no_ proof 
that he thought more high/y of the Parisian than of 
the Anglo-French,” &c. (note in Morris's edition). 
The same contention is maintained at greater 
length and with all Prof. Skeat’s learning 
in his ‘Principles of English Etymology.’ 
Is it too late to enter the lists in defence 
of Chaucer's ** jape” against his most accom- 
lished editor, and to attempt to vindicate 
or the poet a bit of sly humour that would 
be entirely in harmony with the tone of 
delicate irony running through the whole 
passage (1]. 118-62) ? 

Prof. Skeat fully establishes the fact that 
Anglo-French was “important” (to use his 
own word). But the question is whether it 
was, from the literary and social point of view, 
regarded by contemporaries of the better 
class as on a par with continental French. 


| the literature and records of the period. 


Norman-French underwent in England an 
independent and isolated development, which 
could hardly fail to be one of steady dete- 
rioration. It became partially popularized ; 
as is known from an often-quoted passage 
from Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ as translated 
by Trevisa, French was used in the schools 
in Chaucer’s youth : Higden complains of the 
“impairing of the birth-tongue” owing to 
school children having to “construe their 
lessons and things in French,” and not onl 

“ gentlemen’s sons be taught to speak Frenc 

from the time that they be rocked in their 
cradle,” but ‘*uplandish men will liken them- 
selves to gentlemen for to be spoken of.” We 
are reminded of Langland’s “dykers and 
delvers that do their deeds ill and drive forth 
the long day with ‘Dieu vous save, Dame 
Emme !’’ revisa adds that in the year 
1385, when he was writing, the change from 
French to English in the schools, which had 
begun about the middle of the century, was 
everywhere completed. As was inevitable in 
a population thus perforce, but imperfectly, 
bilingual, hybrid forms found their way into 
the less familiar dialect. There is also 
external evidence of the low esteem in which 
Anglo-French came to be held. Under 
Henry II. an English knight sent over to 
Normandy for some one to teach his son 
French — showing that A.-F. had lost its 
purity. Walter Map, in his ‘De Nugis 
Curialium, also says that the French in 
England was regarded as old-fashioned and 
dialectic. These references, which are taken 
from Emerson’s ‘ History of the English 
Language,’ might no doubt be added to rom 
t 
is true that there existed a considerable 
A.-F. literature, but of a somewhat crude 
character, as is observable in Chaucer’s 
adaptation of the tale of Constance from 
Nicolas Trivet, in spite of its quaint medieval 
charm. Meanwhile in France itself, though 
there were still different dialects, the “French 
of Paris,” or “Central French,” as Skeat 
terms it, had acquired an overmastering 
literary predominance. Both with the other 
dialects, by the acquisition of the Angevin 
provinces in the twelfth century, and with 
Central French, by constant intercourse, 
and owing to the French wars from 1337 
onwards, the English Court and many of 
its subjects had become acquainted. This 
new French influence culminated at the 
Court of Edward III, who as the son of 
Isabella of France may well have spoken 
Parisian French himself, though his officials 
would still use the Anglo-French jargon in 
public documents. His wife, Philippa of 
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Hainault, must surely have spoken and 
written in continental French, not, as Skeat 
says, in A.-F. She “formed the centre of a 
society cultivating the French language and 


probable computation of Chaucer’s birth-date, 
was about his age when he joined the expedi- 
tion to France in 1359, in the course of which 
he must have passed through the very pro- 


poetry ”(Ten Brink), prominent among whom | vinces of Flanders, Artois, and Picardy 
was Jean Froissart, the privileged exponent | where the Squire had been “in chivachye.” 
of polite literature and love poetry (“beaux | The latter hoped by his youthful exploits to 
dictiés et traités amoureux”) at her Court. | ‘stand in his lady’s grace,” and Chaucer’s 
Now Chaucer, in view of his prolonged con- | first unfortunate love-affair began, according 
nexion with the Court and his repeated | to his own account, immediately after his 
visits to France in peace and war, had every | return from this expedition (“a siknesse 
opportunity of hearing ‘‘ French of Paris,” | that I have suffred this eight yere,” ‘Book of 
and this, together with his constant readings | the Duchesse,’ 1369). The Squire’s stature is 
and translations of the best French authors, | “of evene lengthe,” and he is “ wonderly 
can hardly have failed to impress upon him | delivere, and greet of strengthe.” In a 
the superiority of their idiom as compared | description taken from a portrait of Chaucer 
with the obsolescent Anglo-French of his day. | in early life, he is said to have been “‘of a 


To return from this digression to “ Strat- 
ford atte Bowe”: if the foregoing discussion 
may be held to furnish proof that Anglo- 
French was in Chaucer’s day regarded as 
inferior, and if a sufficiently solid foundation 
has thus been established on which to base 
a joke, if joke there be, may we not now 
venture to detect a flavour of irony, or good- 
natured ridicule, in the very wording of the 
passage itself? For even though the ex- 
pression “after the scole,” &e., refers to an 


actual school—viz., the Benedictine nunnery | 


at Stratford-le-Bow, where we may suppose 
the Prioress to have been educated, and of 
which she was now, perhaps, the Lady 
Superior—still the phrase has a ring about it 
which suggests something more than a state- 
ment of plain matter of fact. We think of 
the parish clerk Absalom, in the ‘ Miller’s 
Tale, who dances “after the scole of Oxen- 
forde” (A 3329). In fine, if Gower had 
written our passage we might have suspected 
a jest ; with Chaucer we may be pretty sure 
that one is intended. 

4. Are there any autobiographical touches 
to be found in the description of Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims? It has been thought that the 
“ Clerk of Oxenford ” is partly intended as a 
portrait of the poet himself, and we notice 
traits of resemblance in the Clerk’s studious 
habits, his modesty and taciturn reserve. 
Yet the points of difference are more striking : 
the speech “sowninge in moral vertu,” the 
severely academical library of “twenty bokes 
of Aristotle and his philosophye ” (com- 
pare Chaucer's own “sixty bokes, olde and 
newe......alle ful of storyes grete,” Prologue 
to ‘Legend of Good Women,’ 1. 273), lastly 
the Clerk’s leanness. But the sketch of the 
young Squire offers many points that exactly 
fit in with what is known or surmised of 
Chaucer’s youth. The Squire is “twenty 


years of age,” and this, according to the most 


| fair and beautiful complexion, his lips full 


and red, his size of a just medium, and his 
port and air graceful and majestic.” With 
the first part of this description we have a 
further parallel if the lines 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede, 
are taken to refer not, according to the usual 
interpretation, to the embroidery on his coat, 
but to his “ pink and white” complexion. In 
favour of this view it may be said (a) that 
the description of his clothes begins several 
lines lower down, “Shorte was his goune,” 
&ec. ; (6) that the line “ He was as fresh as is 
the month of May,” which intervenes, rather 
favours the allusion to complexion ; (c) that 
“embrouded ” is used elsewhere of a meadow 
that was with floures swote embrouded al,” 
Prologue to ‘L.,’ ll. 118-9, from which the 
transition is easy tothecomparison suggested ; 
(d) that such comparison is further borne out 
by the following Chaucerian passages :— 
For right as she [Nature] can peynte a lilie whyt 
And reed a rose, right with swich peynture 
She peynted hath this noble creature. C 3l. 
Emelye, that fairer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke greene, 
And fressher than the May with floures newe, 
For with the rose colour strof hir hewe, &c. 
A 1037. 
The Squire’s accomplishments seem to 
point in the same direction. Singing and 
“ fluting,” jousting and dancing—this much 
might be expected of any young squire ; but 
when we are told of this squire that he could 
**songes make and well endyte,” we seem to 
aints” and his early love-poetry, much o' 
hich is probably <4 lost, the “ 
Many an ympne for your halydayes 
That highten balades, roundels, virelayes, 
which he tells us in the ‘ Legende’ he had 
once composed, and the “‘dytees and songes 
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glade” made for Venus’s sake “in the floures 
of his youth,” with which songs, as Gower 
has it, ‘the land fulfilled is overal. 


appropriate a trait is it that, besides his other | 
graces and accomplishments, the Squire is | 


“ courteous, lowly, and serviceable” ; so that 
it is altogether a tempting assumption that 
we have here a portrait, sufficiently disguised 
to preserve artistic illusion, of Chaucer when 
he was a “lusty bachelor” “as fresh as is the 
month of May.” W. J. Goopricu. 

{For the Prioress’s French see the discussion in 
7™ S. ix. 305, 414, 497; x. 57, 98, 298, 392.) 


Pec Worrineton’s Letter. (See 3™ xii. 
430.)—As Woflington autographs are among 


the rarest known, one hesitates before pro- | 


nouncing the mysterious letter given at the 
above reference a forgery, but it needs to be 
pointed out that sundry statements made 
therein by the vivacious Peg fail to square 
with facts as we know them. 


Remark the charming inconsistency of this | 


epistle. Although the tone throughout is 
that of the easy familiarity subsisting be- 
tween equals and friends, it is addressed to 
“My Pretty Little Oroonoko,” and_ the 
writer concludes by informing her “ Dr Black 
boy ’ that she is his “admirer and humble 
Serv‘.”. One would be inclined from this to 
entertain the painful suspicion that the easy- 
going actress had become enamoured of a 
negro lackey ; but the opening paragraph 
gives one pause, for Peg begins by telling her 
mysterious acquaintance that “Sir Thomas 
Robinson writes me word y* you are very 
pretty, which has raised my curiosity toa great 
pitch, and it makes me long to see you.” 

If the Robinson referred to was “long Sir 
Thomas,” he must have communicated from 
abroad, as he was appointed Governor of 
Barbados in August, 1742, and not recalled 
until 1747. This “ pretty little Oroonoko” 
might have been a black page sent by him as 
a present to the Duke of Richmond ; but why 
Mistress Woffington should have troubled 
herself to discuss her personal affairs with 
“Master Thomas Robinson” passeth under- 
standing. The whole reads like one of those 
laughter-provoking epistles which used to 
addle the brains of poor Lord Dundreary. 

One thing is certain. If Peg Woffington 
really wrote this letter, Genest’s account of 
the Drury Lane season of 1743-4 is both 
inaccurate and incomplete. The letter is 
dated “Saturday, Xbr 18th, 1743,” a slip, as 
18 December in that year fell on a Sunday. 
Assuming that the 17th was meant, one notes 
‘the intimation, “I play the part of S* Harry 


No less | 


Wildair to night,” but Genest has no note of 
her in that rd/e save on the 14th and 19th of 
the month. Nor does he give us any clue 
| whereby we can identify “the acting poet- 
aster” who was then at Goodwood, but who, 
a little time previously, had made his first 
appearance on the stage in association with 
Peg, and who, not long after, played Carlos 
‘in ‘Love makes a Man.’ Who was this 
mysterious déLutant, whose “ gracefull motion 
of his hands and arms” was due to his 
early experience in ‘spreading plaisters when 
he was aprentice”? Delane played Carlos 
at Drury Lane on 15 November, 1743, but he 
was far from anovice. Can the allusion have 
been to Foote, who appeared at Drury Lane 
early that season, quick on the heels of his 
début at the Haymarket? Beyond Delane 
and Theophilus Cibber there were no other 
male accessions to the company that season, if 
Genest is to be believed. 

Swiny was of course Owen MacSwiney, 
erstwhile manager of the Italian Opera-House, 
and for some years Mrs. Woflington’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He was old enough 
to have been her father, and rewarded her 
complacency by leaving her all the worldly 
goods he died possessed of. The allusion to 
MacSwiney militates against the supposition 
that the letter is a forgery, for none save 
those who had made a profound study of 
Mrs. Woffington’s life could have been aware 
of the great influence exercised over her by 
the witty old Irishman. And your average 
literary forger’s knowledge is at best but 
superficial. 

If this letter is still extant it would be 
interesting to compare it with any other 
Woflington autograph that may exist, par- 
ticularly with the signature to her will; but 
as that seems to have been made when she 
was paralyzed, it might not prove very 
trustworthy. F. F. L, 


“One-NINTH CuuRcH.”—The discovery of 
the solitary “ centralone” of Cistercian priories 
was a novel development in monkish archi- 
tecture. There has crept into the literature 
of Anglo-Judaism an equally amusing, if less 
picturesque, freak in ecclesiastical edifices. 
Add. MS. 29,868 contains two lists of Jews 
resident in London about 1660, and these 
were for the first time published tnx ertenso 
by Mr. Lucien Wolf in ‘The Jewry of the 
Restoration, a valuable paper cond before 
the Jewish Historical Society of England in 
1902. Several of the Jews resided in “ Chre- 
church” Lane, and in the first list the address 
of five is given as being “at Mr. Linger a 
plumers in § Church.” at Jews should, or 
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indeed would, be living in the whole or any 
fraction of a church is inherently improbable, 
and it really is not suggested by the MS. 
The scribe’s a is crabbed, his orthography 
free; and in this place he so adel to 
write “agt” (=against) that to the eyes of 
the learned centuries later it took on an 
arithmetical guise. Before Mr. Wolf’s paper 
assumes its final form it would be an advan- 
tage if a further attempt were made to secure 
literal accuracy in these lists. Were this 
done, “Wyatt the broker” would probably 
become “ Whitt,” numerous small omissions 
and misreadings would be corrected, and the 
rotundity of “ Bilerman the round cooper” 
would have to be sacrificed to fidelity: he 
was only Belerman the wine cooper. 
A. T. Wricut. 


--) 


Chancery Lane. 


“BACK AND SIDE GO BARE.” —-I observe 
from the notice of Mr. Hutchison’s ‘Songs 
of the Vine’ (ante, p. 99) that the credit of 
writing this famous song “is withdrawn from 
Bishop Still.” I know not to whom it is now 
attributed, but it has been absurdly given to 
one Tom Twisleton, of Burnsall, in Mr. J. 
Horsfall Turner’s Yorkshire Anthology’ 
(Bingley, 1901). Some lines entitled ‘ Hus- 
band and Wife,’ pp. 316, 317, open thus :— 
Wife. Wharivver hev ye been to, ye maupin owd 

tyke. 
DrInkInG Sone. 
Air. “ Yorkshire ale is my delight.” 

I can not eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood— 
and so forth. As Tom Twisleton published 
a book in 1867 he must have been a nine- 
teenth-century delight, and if author of these 
lines, certainly sent them on before him. 

St. SwitTHn. 

{It is assigned to William Stevenson, a native of 
Durham, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who died 1575. We regret that Mr. Hutchi- 
son's name was printed “ Hutchinson.”)] 


“ Hootican.”—This has already been ex- 
plained in these columns (9 §. 1i. 227, 316 ; 
vii. 48, 114). My object now is merely to 
point out how aptly it illustrates the way 
two distinct classes of Irish surnames get 
confused in English. One large class ends 
in Gaelic in -gain, in English in -gan, and 
offers no difficulty of pronunciation — ex- 
amples, Brannigan, Flannigan, Mulligan, 
Egan, Geoghegan, Regan ; in Gaelic, 0’ Brana- 
gain, O Flannagain, O’ Maolagain, MacAodha- 
gain, MacEochagain, O'Riagain. The other 


class ends in Gaelic in -chain, in English in 
either -ghan or -han, We have, for instance, 


(1) Callaghan, Monaghan ; (2) Kernahan, 
Lenehan, Hoolihan ; in Gaelic, O’Ceallachain, 
O’ Mannachain, O'Cearnachain, O’ Leanachain, 
O'h-Uallachain. Whichever orthography is 
preferred, the sound in correct English usage 
should always be -han—e.g., Callaghan should 
be called Callahan ; but unfortunately there 
is an increasing tendency among English 
speakers to pronounce this termination -gan, 
thus levelling Huallaghan or Hoolihan under 
the same class as Brannigan, Flannigan, 
Mulligan, with which it had originally no 
connexion. 

Hooligan, by the way, has become part 
and parcel of the Russian language. In a 
recent number of a Russian comic journal, 
the Shut (i.e. Jester), I notice a reference to 
the dangers of a certain quarter of St. Peters- 
burg, owing to its gangs of Khuligani (plural). 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“CHISWICK NIGHTINGALES.”—In a letter 
written by Josiah Wedgwood to his friend 
Bentley, on 10 Sept., 1778, the following 
passage occurs: “As blith and gay as so 
many Chiswick nightingales.” I believe I 
have heard of the species before, and con- 
sidering the low position of Chiswick (“ geo- 
graphically,” as Jeames Yellowplush would 
say), [ may assume that the nightingales in 

uestion had yellow bellies and croaked like 
the “fen nightingales” in % 


Moon Fotx-tore.—The following invoca- 
tion, to be addressed to the first new moon 
of the year, is known in North Lincolnshire : 

New moon, new moon, I pray to thee 

This night my true love for to see, 

Neither in his riches nor array, 

But in his clothes that he wears every day. 
Another version of the third line is 

Neither in his rich nor in his ray, 

which, if correct, may refer to “ray” in the 
sense of striped cloth. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


DicKENs: OrIGINAL oF EstTHeEr IN ‘ BLEAK 
Hovssz.’—Under “Tea-Table Talk. By the 
Hostess,” in the South London Observer and 
Camberwell and Peckham Times of Saturday, 
25 April, 1903, is the following, which may 
be worth enshrining in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘‘The other day there passed quietly away in a 
sunny corner of Nice a fady of eighty-four, says 
M.A.P. Her name was Mrs. Nash. She was a 
daughter of Mr. Elton, one of Charles Dickens’s. 
most intimate friends; but the fact about her that 
will most interest readers of Dickens's works is 
that she was the original of Esther in ‘ Bleak 
House.’ That most unselfish and charming cha- 
racter was named after Mrs. Nash, then Esther 
Elton, and those who best knew the dead lady 
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more than endorsed Dickens's opinion of her. He 
pronounced her to be the most affectionate and 
self-sacriticing girl he had ever known.” 


W. L. R. 


@ucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“DrapreaD.”"—In Katharine M. Abbott’s 
*Old Paths and Legends of New England,’ 
published in New York in 1903, occurs this 
sentence: “May Day [in Newport] is even 
now celebrated, according to the Devonshire 
custom, with blue eggs and diabread.” 

What are “ blue eggs,” and especially what 
is “diabread”? Can any of your readers tell 
me about the Devonshire custom above men- 
tioned? No one of whom I have inquired 
here seems to know about it. R. B—s. 


Newport, 


—— Shropshire and Cheshire a 
wood-pigeon is thus known. The word is 
used both in the singular and the plural. 
An estate belonging to my mother’s family is 
known as Quoisley, which—allowing for the 
broad local pronunciation, which turns 7 into 
oi—presumably means the meadow or place 
of the wood-pigeons. Can any one suggest 
from what the word is derived? So far as I 
can gather, it is only known about here. 
HELGA. 

[Quice is a form of quist, a name for the wood- 
pigeon (Colwnba palumbus), which, again, seems 
connected with cusha/. See Wright's ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary.’ 


“ PANNAGE AND TOLLAGE.”—What precisely 
was “ pannage and tollage”? H. K. 

(‘* Right of pannage” is a right granted to owners 
of pigs ordinarily to go into the woods of the 
rantor to eat the acorns or beech mast which 
all to the ground, “Toll” (a more usual form 
than “tollage”) is a sum of money paid for the 
temporary use of land. See Stroud’s ‘Judicial 
Dictionary’ (Sweet & Maxwell).) 


“My Lorp tHe Sun.”—I should be glad 
of the reference in the passage quoted on 
p. 227 of Henry Harland’s ‘ My Friend Pros- 

ro':—“In the spirited phrase of Corvo, 
here came my Lord the Sun.’” 

NIcHoLas CRABBE. 


Napoteon at Str. Hertena.—In an ap- 
ndix to ‘Les Excommuni¢s,’ by M. C. io 
ussy (Paris, Duquesne, 1860), I find :— 

“A Sainte Héléne, Napoléon, qui avait repoussé 
avec indignation les agents du Cabinet Anglais lui 


la paix la condition dabolir le catho- 
icisme cn France, manifestait le désir de voir un 
ministre de sa religion.” 

Can any one refer me to authorities for the 
corroboration or refutation of this remark- 
able statement ? C. Poyntz STEWART. 


Epwarp YounG, “THE PAINTER OF ILL- 
LucK.”—At the end of the ‘ Précis de la Vie 
d’Young,’ on p. 12 of a booklet known as the 
‘*Abrégé des CEuvres d’Young, Traduction 
de le Tourneur, 4 Basle de l’Imprimerie de 
Guillaume Haas fils, 1796” (91 pages, followed 
by one containing a ‘Table des Matiéres,’ 
which is not numbered), one reads, “On l’a 
surnommé: le peintre du malheur.” Is it 


| known who first applied this description to 


the author of ‘Night Thoughts’! The little 
book in question is not to be found in the 
Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris ; but there 
is a copy in the Taylorian Library in Oxford. 
No specific mention of it is made in the 
account of the author in Michaud’s ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ vol. xlii. pp. 51-2, 
but it is there stated that “ Les ‘ Nuits’ ont été 
reimprimées souvent dans de petits formats.” 
The author took part in a translation of 
Shakespere which offended Voltaire; and 
added to French literature some versions of 
other well-known English books. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


Witt1am R. H. Brown.—I should be glad 
if any reader could give me information as 
to the birthplace and ancestry of the late 
William Robert Henry Brown, who was at 
one time Governor of Newgate, and for 
over twenty years Warden or Governor of 
the old Fleet Prison. He is buried in 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 

ENQUIRER. 

FrepericK KEMPLAND was admitted to 
Westminster School on 15 September, 1785. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige 
me with particulars of his parentage and 
career ? G. F. R. B. 


BY SHAKESPEARE.—In alittle book 
of epigrams and epitaphs that was lent me 
by a friend, I noticed that one of the latter 
was attributed to Shakespeare. I had in- 
tended to make a particular note of it, but I 
returned the book without doing so. Speak- 
ing from memory, I believe the two stanzas 
composing the epitaph are taken from a 
tablet in West Drayton Church. Perhaps 
some readers will kindly confirm this, and 
say something as to the Sieteny of the lines, 
and whether there is any external evidence 
in support of the alleged authorship. Cer- 
tainly the internal evidence—z.e., the style— 
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appears to me almost of itself to warrant the 
conclusion drawn by the editor. 
Ho.coMBE INGLEBY. 
Heacham, Norfolk. 


GENERAL CHARLES STEWART’s PorTRAIT.— 
I want to identify the original of a portrait 
by Romney of the Hon. Major - General 
Charles Stewart. Is he the man who com- 
manded the 1st Battalion 50th Regiment at 
Walcheren and in the Peninsula? If so, 
was he in command at Maida? 

E. K. Purnett. 
Wellington College. 


DEATH-SEQUENCE IN Sussex.—An unusual 
number of deaths occurred in a_ small 
Sussex village last year, the last of which 
happened on a recent Saturday night. A 
villager thereupon presaged another death 
within the month, because the corpse would 
of necessity lie unburied “over a Sunday,” 
and she justified her prediction by referring 
to the last two deaths, the later of which 
followed the earlier within the month, 
the earlier one also having “lain over the 
Sunday.” Is this idea recorded from other 
counties ? Rep Cross. 


Foscartnus.—Can any one give me the 
origin, or probable origin, of this extra- 
ordinary Christian name? It was borne by 
one Foscarinus Turtliffe, who died at or near 
Plymouth in the year 1764-5. The family of 
Turtliffe appears to have been settled in 
South Devon for two or three hundred years, 
but the name would seem to be quite extinct 
in Devon or even England. 

ARTHUR STEPHENS Dyer. 

28, Leamington Road Villas, W. 


oN Ssrove Tvespay. — Will 
some North-Country folk-lorist supply me 
with a description of the Shrove Tuesday 
football played at Workington, in Cumber- 
land? There is a brief account of it (but 
from what source is not mentioned) in an 
article on ‘Quaint Survivals of Ancient 
Customs,’ published in the Windsor Magaztne, 
December, 1903. As, however, I have reason 
to think that one of these “survivals” has 
been obsolete for some time, I am not sure 
whether the report of the Workington game 
can be cctmiel as quite correct. G. W. 


Wituiam Hawkins, D.D.,, prep 17 Juty, 
1691.—I should be grateful for particulars of 
the parentage of this prebendary of Win- 
chester Cathedral, who married Izaak Wal- 
ton’s daughter Anne; and also for precise 
information as to the date and place of the 
marriage, which, according to Anderdon’s 


* Life of Ken,’ occurred in 1676. There are 
references to this Dr. Hawkins at 9“ S. vi. 
371; vii. 477. Was he identical with the 
William Hawkins, gent., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, matric. Nov., 1650, M.A. June, 1655, 
D.D. (Lambeth) May, 1664, who is mentioned 
in Foster’s ‘Alumm Oxon.’? If not, where 
and when did he obtain his doctor’s ra’ 


Hunprep Covurts.— Have the Hundred 
Courts any legal existence at the present 
time? If they have, what are their duties? 
If they have not, when were they suppressed ? 

BenJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


CHILDREN oF THE ApBey.’—Who was 
the author of this novel? and when and where 
was it first printed ? J. M. C. 

{The author was Mrs. Regina Maria Roche. * The 
Children of the Abbey’ was published in 1798, the 
year after Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.’ 
See ‘ D.N.B.’) 


Honour or Tursury.— What was the 
Honour of Tutbury, and how came it to have 
any jurisdiction over the Hundred of Hem- 
lingtord in North Warwickshire ? 

Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE.—Can any one 
tell me where a full account of the trial of 
Queen Caroline can be found ? HELGA. 


{‘ The Trial at large of Her Majesty Caroline’ was 
issued in 1820. 


Famity.—What is the surname of 
the reigning dynasty of England now? Is 
it still Guelph, or “ Wettin,” which is, I am 
told, the family name of the Saxe-Coburg 
house ? HELGA. 

(See 8 §S. ii. 168, 217; iv. 351; v. 215, 257.) 


Reign or Terror.—On 8 May, 1794, the 
scientist Lavoisier was executed with twenty- 
seven of the Farmers-General. Where may 
their names be found? XYLOGRAPHER. 


MARLBOROUGH AND SHAKESPEARE. — To 
what source is due the statement that Marl- 
borough avowed knowing no other history 
than what he had learnt from Shakespeare? 
And on what occasion did the duke make this 
statement ? Artuur LINDENSTEAD. 

Berlin. 


Potts Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to the family of 
Mary Potts, of London, who in 1774 married 
Robert Day, judge of the King’s Bench, 
Ireland, Grattan’s lifelong friend? Their 
only child Elizabeth married Sir Edward 
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Denny, third baronet of Tralee Castle. Judge 
Day, in his will, leaves several crayon por- 
traits of the Potts family to the Ven. Dr. 
Pott (sic), Archdeacon of London, “to be 
disposed of by him amongst the descendants 
of our late brother-in-law, Samuel Potts, 
Esq.” (Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 


9, Queen Street, Londonderry. 


*‘TRADITIONARY ANECDOTES OF | 


SHAKESPEARE.’—These were collected in War- 
wickshire in 1693, were edited by J. P. Collier, 
and published by Thomas Rodd in 1838. In 
the advertisement it is stated that the letter 
in which the anecdotes were communicated 
to a Mr. Edward Southwell “came into the 
hands of the publisher on the dispersion of 
the papers of the family of Lord De Clifford, 
which were sold by auction in the year 1834.” 
Is the original MS. now in er 


W. G. 


Stcrty.—I am anxious to work up the 
history of the two Sicilies ; I am far in the 
country, and unable to consult library cata- 
logues, which must be the excuse for my 
ignorance. I have Freeman’s works, the big 
and the little; Amari’s two books; Mrs. 
St. John’s ‘Court of Anna Carafa’; De 
Reumont’s ‘Carafas of Maddaloni’; ‘The 
Normans in Sicily’ (author’s name has 
escaped me); Warburton’s ‘ Rollo and his 
Race’; and the two recent books by Messrs. 
Marion Crawford and Douglas Sladen. 
These hardly cover all the ground, and are 
certainly, except the Freeman books, not 
exhaustive. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
expand my list for me? 

Rowtanp THURNAM. 

Nordrach-upon-Mendip, Bristol. 


Replies, 


CHASUBLE AT WARRINGTON CHURCH. 
(9 xii. 507.) 

Tue facts concerning the chasuble, or two 
chasubles, found in the Warrington Parish 
Church are far from clear. The late William 
Beamont, in his book called ‘Warrington 
Church Notes. The Parish Church of 
St. Elfin, Warrington, and the other Churches 
of the Parish’ (Warrington, 1878), gives 
either two accounts of one event, or else 
accounts of two events without clearly 
differentiating the one from the other. He 
says (p. 120) that in 1824 Mr. Rickman, the 
architect, suspecting that one of the but 
tresses on the north side of the chancel, which 
was wider than the others, contained a stair- 
case, opened it, and found in it 


‘a winding stair, which had led from acrypt below, 
to a doorway opening high up in the wall of the 
chancel above, and probably upon the rood loft.” 


On the steps 

“was found a richly embroidered chasuble, upon 
which were embroidered the figures of St. Paul 
with the sword, St. James the Less with his club, 
and St. Elphege with his long-handled axe.” 

“The vestment was ultimately given to the 
Reverend Dr. Molyneux, the Roman Catholic priest 
| at Warrington, and is now part of the furniture of 

the Roman Catholic chapel there.” 
Beamont says, however, earlier in his book 
| (p. 61), that in the year 1830 

‘“*a blocked-up doorway near the place of the rood 
screen was reopened, and a staircase was exposed 
leading up to the rood loft, and another staircase 
leading down into the crypt. Upon one of the steps 
| of the latter, there lay a parcel carefully made up, 
which on being opened was found to contain a 
chasuble, the work of the latter end of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. It was 
curiously embroidered on the back and front, but 
except for the diapering or grounding, which was 
excellent, the work was poor. It had two orphreys 
with niches, in which were figures wrought in 
coloured silks after the mode of the ‘ opus pluma- 
rium,’ or feather stitch, of which the golden thoende 
of the diapering, owing to their having been wound 
round with the pure metal, looked as bright as on 
the day when they were first put in. On the back 
was the cross in the shape of a Y with three angels, 
each with a golden chalice standing by it to receive 
the Saviour'’s blood, two lily plants with pink 
flowers shooting up, one on each side from the foot 
of the cross. The figures of Abel, Abraham, Mel- 
chisedeck, and two of the apostles were recog- 
nizable upon the chasuble; but there was another 
figure of a man in armour bearing a battleaxe upon 
his shoulder, not so easy to be recognized, which, 
very fancifully, as I think, has been supposed to be 
meant for Thomas of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
in 1322.” 

A foot-note refers to Archeological Journal, 
1870, No. 106, p. 135. (Robert Atherton Raw- 
storne was rector 1807-32.) 

These two accounts do not agree together. 
At first sight they would appear to point to 
two discoveries of stairways, and the finding 
of a chasuble on each occasion. But in a 
communication made by the late Dr. James 
Kendrick (another local antiquary) to the 
Warrington Examiner (date uncertain, but 
subsequent to 1870), he gives 1824 as the date 
of the finding of “‘a parcel containing a rich 
sacerdotal vestment, which, for the payment 
of a few shillings, was handed over to the 
Rev. Mr. Molyneux, of Warrington” (Mr. or 
Dr. Molyneux—pronounced Mullinix—was 
the priest of St. Alban’s Roman Catholic 
Church, or chapel, which was until some 
thirty years ago the only Roman Catholic 
church in Warrington). Kendrick goes on to 
speak of the chasuble, after having been 
repaired, being eventually exhibited in 1870 
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to the members of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, “under the auspices of the Very 
Reverend Canon Rock, the great English 
authority on textile fabrics and cubes” 
Canon Kock’s remarks are given ; he speaks 
of “this eucharistic garment,” not of “ these.” 
He refers to the finding of a carefully wrapt- 
up parcel containing a chasuble as having 
occurred about forty years ago (that would be 
about 1830), and of its having been given by 
the incumbent to the Catholic priest. Thus 
Kendrick speaks of a sale for a few shillings, 
but gives Canon Rock’s statement of a gift. 
Canon Rock’s description of the chasuble is 
so similar to Beamont’s (p. 61), even to the 
extent of saying that there were three angels 
with chalices to receive the Saviour’s blood, 
whereas there are two only, that it is pretty 
evident that one copied his description from 
the other. 

_Excepting for the two dates, 1824 and 1830, 
= by Beamont, everything points to his 

aving intended to describe one chasuble 
only. There is, however, in the Ampleforth 


writers whom I have mentioned, nor do I 
give his identification of saints, for the same 
reason, and also for the reason that in most 
of the cases it appears in all the writers to be 
more or less guesswork. Mr. Cody speaks of 
two chasubles, but describes one, and that 
the one which Beamont describes in his two 
accounts, for in each of the two he ends with 
the figure with the axe. Mr. Cody, however, 
is exact in noticing the mistake as to the 
three angels instead of the actual two. On 
the other hand, he speaks of some sixty-five 
years past as “a few years ago.” 

I should still be inclined to think it certain 
that only one chasuble had been found on 
the stairs in 1824, which is the date given by 
Dr. Kendrick as that of the discovery of the 
| old staircase (see a communication made by 
| him to the Manchester Courier, 1839-40), but 
for the fact that by the courtesy of Father 
| Whittle, O.S.B., the present priest of St. Al- 
_ban’s, I have been shown two chasubles. He 
‘knew Dr. Molyneux well, and insists that 

both chasubles came from the parish church. 


Journal (St. William’s Press, Market Weigh-| According to him, they were offered to Dr. 
ton), vol. i. part ii., December, 1895, p. 185,an | Molyneux by the Hon. and Rev. Horace Powys 
article by the Rev. J. S. Cody, O.S.B., mainly | (rector 1832-54, afterwards Bishop of Sodor 
about two chasubles, “found a few years ago| and Man) as a gift. Dr. Molyneux, how- 
in the Warrington Parish Chasch Were and | ever, insisted on making a payment pro forma, 
.++++.0W in the possession of the Ampleforth | viz., half-a-crown. It has been asserted that 
Benedictine Fathers in that town.” The! the chasubles were found by Rector Powys 
writer gives 1824 as the date of the discovery |in an oak chest. That may be so, but 
of the “double flight of stairs within the} it in no way upsets the account given 
buttress on the north side.” He says that on! by Beamont that they, or it, had been 
the steps leading to the crypt “the vest-| found on the old staircase in Rawstorne’s 
ments were found carefully wrapped up.”| time, when Beamont was a young man. 
He speaks of Rawstorne as being the rector | It is very likely that it, or they, were 
at that time, and says that he made no| put into an oak chest in Rawstorne’s time, 
difficulty in handing the vestments over to| and found again in Powys’s time. It has 
Dr. Molyneux, O.8.B., the priest of St. Alban’s,| been asserted that it is certain that the 
**for a certain sum of money.” A good deal | transfer to Molyneux was a gift, and not a 
of the article is taken up with interesting | sale, the proof of which is that a son of 
extracts from ancient inventories which may | Rector Powys remembers not only the 
possibly include amongst the possessions of | oak chest in which they were found, but also 
the Warrington Church the very chasubles | that his father gave the chasubles to Father 
of which he writes. Further, he says that Molyneux. The date assigned by the 
“Jocal tradition tells us how the Rector, on dis. | Present rector (1835) for the finding of the 

|chasubles would make that evidence very 


covering them, seeing that he had no use for them, ; L 
offered them to his friend Dr. Molyneux. He,| poor hearsay evidence, seing that Rector 


shrewd man, would not accept them as a gift, lest | Powys did not marry till 1833. If the story 


they might be afterwards reclaimed, but bought 
them for a few shillings.” 

He then proceeds, after he has previously 
said that the embroidery on both chasubles 
is very similar, and is of like workmanship, 
to describe apparently one only, of which as 
to the cross on the back an illustration is 
given. 

I do not give his description, which is 
mainly (I think) quoted from the other 


that Molyneux paid half-a-crown for them 
pro forma is the true story, it is not at all 
‘improbable that the vendor would afterwards 
speak of the transfer as a gift. As showin 
what confusion there is in the matter, 
‘may mention that I have a recollection of 
being told by some one (by whom I do not 
/ remember) that Rector Powys, having found 
‘a vestment in the vestry, and being short of 
| money for some building scheme connected 
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there was no local newspaper during the 
Roman Catholics. Such memories are worth | time included in the various dates assigned 
next to nothing. to the discovery and transfer of the chasuble 
Let me describe the chasubles very shortly | or chasubles. Ropert PrerpPornt. 
indeed. In doing so I am not going to] St. Austin’s, Warrington. 
attempt to identify all, or nearly all, of the = 
saints, &c. I take first the chasuble which} Ratetcn’s Heap (10% i. 49).—It would 
is probably that which was found in or about | be interesting to know from what source 
1824, if there was only one. On the back | Mrs. Sinclair derived her information that 
is a large cross. The crimson velvet on | after the execution of Sir W. Ralegh in Old 
which it now lies is modern. At the! Palace Yard his head was “placed on West- 
top of the cross is a dove, below that the! minster Hall.” Had this been carried into 
letters INRI, and below that Christ on| effect it would scarcely have escaped the 
the cross. In the right arm of the framing | notice of contemporary historians and bio- 
cross (the actual right) is an angel with! graphers. The earliest account of the pro- 
two chalices, catching the blood spurting coodings that took place after the beheadal 
from the right hand and the side. In the) is thus narrated by W. Oldys in his ‘ Life of 
other arm is an angel with one chalice, catch-| Ralegh,’ published in 1736 :— 
ing the blood from the hand. Attheright| «His head was struck off at two blows, his bod 
side of the foot of the crucifix is, I suppose, | never shrinking or moving. His head was shew 
the Virgin Mary, on the other presumably on each side of the scaffold, and then put into a red 
St. John. Below the foot is a saint (?), and | leather velvet 
» cok . < | over it, was afterwards conveyed away in a mourn- 
below the saint & man tn armour with a long ina ‘can a his lady’s we "His head en long pre- 
axe. On the pillar on the front of this | served in a case by his widow, for she survived him 
chasuble are, at the top, a saint (?), then a! twenty-nine years...... and after her death, it was 
saint, and thirdly a man, perhaps a bishop. | kept also by her son Carew, with whom it is said 
Now as to the other chasuble, about which | & have been buried” (ccxxx). 
I may say in passing that it is so similar in| We have the testimony of Bp. G. Goodman 
design to No. 1 that it appears to me to be| as to the head having been preserved for 
possible that it was not eee in the parish | many years, as in his ‘Court of James I.’ (ed. 
church, but was acquired later from some- | Brewer, 1839) he notes, “I know where his 
where else because of its likeness to No. 1, | skull is kept to this day and I have kissed 
and then came to be believed to have been | it” (i. 69). 
its companion in the parcel. On its back! Owing to the circumstance that Carew 
(modern damask or brocade) is the framing | Ralegh at one time possessed an estate in the 
cross. The dove, the initial letters, the! parish of West Horsley, Surrey, which he 
crucifix, the two angels with chalices, are in| sold a few years before his death, many 
like positions. There are no figures by the| writers have been led to believe that his 
foot of the crucifix. Below is a figure with a| remains were interred in the church there, 
chalice disconnected from the crucifix. Below | his father’s head being deposited in the same 
that is the upper part of a saint with a book. | grave. That this is incorrect is proved partly 
On the pillar on the front are three figures: by the absence of any entry in the burial 
at the top a saint, then a figure holding the | register of West Horsley Church, but prin- 
tables of the Law (therefore I suppose Moses), | cipally by the fact of his burial being thus 
and at the bottom a saint. vanaied in the register of St. Margaret’s 
In collecting the materials for what I have | Church, Westminster: “ 1666-7, Jan. 1, Carey 
written I have referred to Beamont’s own | Rawlegh, Esq., kild. m. chancel.” 
copy of his book, in which are entries made| This seems to indicate that his remains 
by him after its publication, and to a small | were placed in or alongside the grave of his 
commonplace book concerning the history of | father. According to tradition the head of 
Warrington made up by Kendrick. They | the latter was deposited with them, and 
are both in the Warrington Library. probably in this case tradition is correct ; 
I have omitted to say that, in his communi- | certain is it that we possess no definite in- 
cation on Warrington printed in the Man- | 
chester Courier much earlier than that which! 
appeared in the Warrington Examiner, Ken- | Salterton, Devon. 
drick gives an account of the discovery of the | John Timbs, in ‘The Romance of London, 
staircase, but says nothing of any chasuble. | Historical Sketches, &c.,’ p. 68, in a chapter 
I regret that I cannot give an absolutely | devoted to the ‘Execution of Sir Walter 
certain history. I need scarcely say that | Raleigh,’ says :— 


| formation respecting it. 
T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 
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_ “Cayley adds...... The head, after being shown on 
either side of the scaffold, was put into a leather 
bag, over which Sir Walter's gown was thrown, and 


the whole conveyed away in a mourning coach by | 


Lady Raleigh. It was preserved by her in a case 
during the twenty-nine years which she survived 
her husband, and afterwards with no less piety 
by their affectionate son Carew, with whom it is 
supposed to have been buried at West Horsley, in 
Surrey.” 

This latter statement we know to be wrong, 
for the register of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, records the burial of Carew 
Raleigh on 1 January, 1666; and as it would 
appear that he had charge of the precious relic 
after his mother’s death, it is not, after all, 
unlikely that the head was, by his desire, 
interred with his own remains in his father’s 
grave in that church forty-eight years after his 


father's execution. If this be so, I think that | 


Mr. Eastersrook will see that the paragraph 
about which he writes is substantially correct, 
although it is not very clear as to the way in 
which the tradition is “handed down from 
rector to rector,” and it is certainly a stretch 
of imagination to speak of a period of close 
on half a century as ‘ta few years after- 
wards.” 

I have seen the editor of the St. Margaret's 
Pavish Magazine, by whom I am informed 
that his reason for not inserting the letter 
which he received was that he did not con- 
sider the matter one that could be dealt with 
in its pages. W. E. Harianp-Oxtey. 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8.W. 


Privy unpER James I. (9% xii- 
367, 415).—James, writing from Holyrood, 
27 March, 1603, continued the Council in 
“their offices and charges,” and in a second 
letter, dated 28 March, reappointed the Privy 
Councillors (Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James I.,’ 
vol. i. p. 121). 

On 28 March the Privy Council in London 
wrote to Lord Eure and the other Commis- 
sioners at Breame, announcing the death of 
Elizabeth, and stating that in them ‘“‘ there 
is or remaineth no further authority than by 

rovisional care to apply our best endeavours 
or the keeping of the realm in tranquillity 
and peace.” ‘The letter bears the signatures 
of the following councillors: John Cant., 
Tho. Egerton, C.S.,T. Buckhurst, Notingham, 
Northumberland, Gilb. Shrewsbury, Will. 
Derby, E. Worcester, Ro. Sussex, J. Lincolne, 
Ga. Kildare, Clanricard, T. Howard, Ric. 
London, Tho. La Warre, Gray, T. Darcy, Ed. 
Cromwell, Ro. Riche, G. Chandois, William 


On 3 May, when James arrived at Theo- 
balds on his way to London, he made the 
| following Scotchmen members of the Council : 
| Duke of Lennox, Ear] of Mar, Lord Home, 
| Sir George Hume, Sir James Elphingston, 
land Lord Kinloss; and of the English 
| nobility, Lord Henry Howard, Thomas, Lord 
Howard, and Lord Montjoy (Nichols, vol. i. 
pp. 108-13). Nichols and Rymer will furnish 
other information. J. A. J. Houspen. 


Sr. Patrick at Orvieto (10 S. i. 48).— 

St. Patrick was at Rome in 431, but I do not 
know that he was ever in contact with 
Orvieto. The well to which F. C. W. refers 
| was sunk in 1528 by Pope Clement VIL, and 
| Benvenuto Cellini designed a medal with a 
reverse referring to the event. It represented 
Moses striking the rock, and was inscribed 
“Ut bibat populus.” On tickets of admission 
to view St. Patrick’s Well it is stated: 
“Questo pozzo é detto di 8. Patrizio par 
analogia alla caverna dello stesso nome che 
trovasi in Irlanda.” 

A note (p. 160) in Roscoe's translation of 
Cellini’s ‘Memoirs’ gives a better descrip- 
tion of the work than I could otherwise 
furnish :— 

“Tt was cut through the solid rock to the depth 
of 265 feet, and 25 ells wide. It has two flights of 
hanging steps, one above the other, to ascend and 
| descend, executed in such a manner that even 
| beasts of burden may enter; and by 248 convenient 
steps they arrive at a bridge, placed over a spring, 
where the water is laden. And thus, without 
returning back, they arrive at the other stairs, 
which rise above the first, and by these return 
from the well by a passage different to the one they 
entered.” 


Sr. SwItTHIn. 


The well of St. Patrick at Orvieto is, I 
imagine, not called after St. Patrick the 
Apostle of the Irish, but takes its name from 
one of the other St. Patricks. August Pott- 
hast’s catalogue of saints in his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Historica Medii Zvi’ is the best list of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. It con- 
tains four St. Patricks. 


Epwarp PEACOCK. 


F. C. W. may find Wright’s ‘St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory’ (1844) of some service in deter- 
mining whether the well at Orvieto had 
more than a merely nominal connexion with 
the saint. Its would be sufficiently 
accounted for by the peculiarities of its con- 
struction and by its magnitude; for spiral 
staircases and a width of 46 feet (or 43 


Compton, W. Knowles, Jo. Stanhope, Jo. | according to Baedeker) are somewhat unusual 
Fortescue, Ro. Cecill. See Nichols, vol. i. | features of a well. The alternative assump- 
pp. 41-43, and Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ vol. xvi.| tion, that it is directly connected with 


p. 493. 


| St. Patrick, seems to imply that some well 
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at Orvieto was reputed to be the portal of 
Purgatory. In that case a reference or 
allusion to the fact might be confidently 
expected in Dante, who, in all likelihood, 
yas acquainted with an early form of the 
St. Patrick legend. The absence of such an 
allusion, which would have been penned a 
couple of centuries before the younger 
Antonio di Sangallo began operations, 
favours another view. Alexander VI. is 
stated to have abolished the revenues arising 
from the pilgrimages to the islet in the 
Donegal Lough Derg in 1497. Taken in 
conjunction with this, and with the widely 
received account of St. Patrick’s journey 
through Purgatory, the Orvieto dedication 
certainly looks like an attempt to give the 


Irish legend a new local habitation, and | 


incidentally, I suppose, to orvietanize the 
pagan king whom St. Patrick so adroitly 
conveyed to warmer regions than he himself 
cared to visit. J. Dormer. 


FirzHamon (10 §. i. 47).—G. H. W. asks 
whether Hamo or Hamon was a common 
Norman Christian name. It was not among 
the most popular, but cannot be said to have 
been uncommon. I have met with it pretty 
often. The following three examples occur 
in Mr. I. H. Jeayes’s ‘Catalogue of the 
Berkeley Charters.’ There are probably 
others in the same volume: Charter executed 


at Bristol in 1153, witnessed by “ Willelmus | 


filius Hamonis” (2); quitclaim of the time of 
Richard [., witnessed by Hamo de Valounes 
(21); grant of the time of Henry IIL, wit- 
nessed by Hamo Peverel (111). 

Epwarp Peacock. 

The following extract from a pedigree of 
Alen by Sir William Hawkins, Ulster, 1785, 

uoted in a paper of mine on the Alens of 
St. Wolstan’s in the Kildare Archeological 
Society's Journal, July, 1903, may be of use 
to G. H. W. :— 

* The Genealogy of the Alens of Saint Wolstan’s, 
of the Lineal Descent of Sir John Alen, Banneret, 
who came into England with William the Con- 
queror, Duke of Normandy, originally descended 
and deriving his Pedigree from the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. As pr. account of Sir Thomas Hawley, 
principal Herald and King of Arms of England in 
the eighth year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, in the Annals of England. Sir John Alen 
was nephew to Robert Fitzhammon and Richard 
de Granville, and was with them at the Great Battle 
of Hastings in Sussex...... The Conqueror afterwards 
bestowed on Richard de Granville the Lordship of 
Beddiford, with other large possessions in Devon- 
shire. ....He did also inherit his father’s Honours in 
Normandy. His brother Fitzhammon being killed 
in France, where he was sent by King Henry I* as 
his Chief General, & also upon Sir John Alen, the 
Conqueror bestow’d for his great services large 


possessions in the counties of Norfolk, Comwall, 
and Westmoreland in fee.” 
H. L. L. Denny. 


Mriiestones (10% §. i. 7).—Our milestone 
has undoubtedly descended to us from the 
milliarium which the Romans placed along 
the sides of their principal roads, in the 
manner still customary in this country, and 
| with the respective distances from the cit 
‘inscribed upon them, reckoned at intervals 
of a thousand paces (our mile) apart. The 
|custom, says Rich, was first introduced by 
C. Gracchus—i.e., the Roman custom. Rich, 
in his ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ gives 
an illustration representing an original 
Roman milestone, which stood in 1873 on 
the Capitol, but originally marked the first 
mile from Rome, as indicated by the 
numeral I. on the top of it. It is in the 
form of a column. Pliny says the miles on 
the Roman roads were distinguished by a 
pillar, or a stone, set up at the end of each 
of them, and marked with one or more figures 
denoting how far it was from the golden 
milestone, the milliarium aureum, which was 
erected by Augustus at the top of the Roman 
Forum (see Tacitus, ‘ Hist,’ bk. i. ch. xxvii.) 
to mark the point at which all the great 
military roads ultimately converged. For 
accounts of Roman milestones see vol. viii. 
of Archcrologia (1785), p. 85; Montfaucon’s 
‘Antiquité Expliquée ; Arch@ologia, vol. xxvii., 
p. 404 ; and the Antiquary, Sept., 1883, p. 130. 

About fifty-six Anglo-Roman milestones 
have been recorded—some with legible inscrip- 
tions. One of the latest was at Lincoln in 
the year 1879, which is of the time of Vic- 
torinus. None has, as yet, been found earlier 
than Hadrian, or later than Constantine the 
Younger (A.D. 336). See the Rev. Prebendary 
Searth on the ‘Roman Milliaria’ found in 
Britain, Arch. Journ., vol. xxxiv. pp. 395-405, 
and his ‘ Roman Britain,’ pp. 119-23. 

Something similar, in the way of a land- 
mark, to the gilded pillar in Rome seems to 
have formerly existed in the City of London. 
Although there does not seem to be an 
direct evidence that the Standard in Cornhill 
occupied the site of a Roman landmark of 
this nature, yet distances were measured 
from the Standard, which served the same 
purpose as the milliarium aureum, and several 
of our suburban milestones were still in- 
scribed in Cunningham’s time with the 
numbers of miles “from the Standard in 
Cornhill.” There was a Standard in Cornhill 
as early as 2 Henry V. (‘ London Chronicle, 
ed. by Sir N. H. Nicolas, p. 99). The Roman 
milestones did not, however, invariably give 
the distances from the Pillar, for some have 
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been found in situ, which prove that such de ces bornes doit étre beaucoup plus ancien 


distances were sometimes computed from the 
gates of the city ; and by a law of Tiberius, 

Rei Agrariz Auctores Legesque Vari’ 
(Amst., 1674, 4to), pp. 346-8, the Roman 
surveyors were also authorized to use sepul- 
chres for purposes of boundary and _ for 
points and intersections of geometric lines 
(see Trans. Lond. and Midd. Arch. 
vol. iv. part i. p. 61). 

Pennant considered that the stone in Pan- 
nier Alley, which lately had a narrow escape 


from the clutches of an American, had the | 


appearance in his time of being an original 
Roman sepulchral stone, an opinion which is 
of much interest when it is associated with 
the fact that there is—or was, as it is said to 
have been buried in situ at the time the 
Marble Arch was re-erected from Buckingham 
Palace at Tyburnia—a similar one at Cum- 
berland Gate, Hyde Park, where soldiers 
were shot for desertion in time of war. Now 
this stone and that in Pannier Alley are 
stated to be exactly equidistant from the 
Roman sarcophagus of late years unearthed 
in Westminster Abbey precincts, the three 
thus forming a triangle, and I believe there 
was a similar significance attached to the dis- 
covery of the Roman sarcophagus at Lower 
Clapton (see pamphlet by Mr. B. Clarke). 
The tablet recording the site of Hicks Hall 
states that that Sessions House stood 1 mile 
1 furlong and 13 yards from the Standard in 
Cornhill. “ Mile-huts,” to supersede the mile- 


Ass., | 


stone, were suggested by the compilers of | 


Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ v. ‘ Milestone.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 

The inference that few English highways 
were provided with milestones in 1743 finds 
some support in Macaulay’s graphic descrip- 
tion of the deplorable state of the roads half 
a century or so earlier. Milestones, in fact, 
imply thoroughfares kept in serviceable con- 
dition ; to a succession of quagmires they are 
but ironical accessories ; and a succession of 
quagmires is what our immediate forefathers 
too frequently dignified by the name of a 
road. Yet for fifteen centuries there had 
existed monuments showing how the greatest 
road-builders of antiquity appreciated the 
measured way—Hadrian’s Wall, studded with 
mile-castles, for example. That the Roman 
public roads were accurately divided by mile- 
stones is carefully recorded by the voluminous 
Gibbon ; and, indeed, the inscriptions on these 
miliaria have proved of great value to the 
classical topographer. As to who first erected 
them, Duruy, referring to Plutarch and 


figuring two restorations, says: “ L’usage 


que Gracchus, qui passe pour l’avoir établi” 
(‘ Hist. des Romains,’ i. 151; iv. 16). But it is 
a far cry from the milestones on the Croydon 
road to their predecessors on the stately 
Appian Way. J. Dormer. 


Milestones in England appear to have 
come into modern use with the Turnpike 
Acts in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. In an Act relating to the Great 
Post Road from London to Chester (1744) 
the trustees are empowered to measure the 
roads and erect “milestones.” So says a 
correspondent at 9 §. v. 499; while another 
stated that the first milestones erected in 
England were set up between Cambridge 
and London in 1729. 

Everard Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


If Mr. W. Moy Tuomas looks up ‘The 
Beauties of England and Wales,’ he will find 
several allusions to Roman milestones. Two 
occur in the volume dealing with Northum- 
berland, published in 1813. Writing on Little 
Chesters, or the Bowers, the author says on 
p. 122, vol. xii. part i. :— 

* At Coldley-gate, where the Via Vincialis crosses 
Bardon Burn, is a mile pillar about seven feet high, 
placed at the foot of a large tumulus; and a mile 
further up the Causeway, another broken in two.” 
On p. 141 he states, under the heading of 
Redesdale and Risingham :— 

“This is the modern name of a Roman station. 
-e«+e-Opposite this station lie many large stones...... 
Forty years ago, a mile pillar was standing, a mile 
south of the station, and at the present time there 
is one used as a gate-post, opposite the door of 
| the inn at Woodbridge.” 

Cuas. F, Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Bradford. 


Envecores (9% §. xii. 245, 397, 434, 490; 
10 §. i. 57).—With the data supplied by Sm 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Mr. Peet, Mr. MERRITT, 
and others, it is hardly necessary to produce 
further evidence to prove that envelopes, as 
we know them, were in use for postal pur- 
poses long previous to 1840. With regard to 
“franking,” I never mentioned its use b 
yrivate persons. My statement was that 
had seen envelopes so endorsed for the purpose 
of free postage since 1840. Lord Fortescue’s 
were so transmitted through the Post Office 
when he was Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
The Duke of Cambridge’s private envelope, 
franked “ Cambridge,” was received by me in 
1890, free of postage. I am well aware of the 
modern habit of placing signatures upon the 
face of an envelope, but this of course does 
not constitute a “free delivery.” My state- 
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ment that “stamped covers” were used in 
Australia previous to Rowland Hill's scheme | 
—to be precise, in 1838—was culled from an 
interesting article on ‘Stamp Collecting,’ | 
written in October last by Mr. C. H. Bulli- 
vant. In giving the name of Randolph as a 
Post-Master I merely quoted from Haydn's 
* Dictionary of Dates,’ as could easily be seen 
by the context. A great amount of informa- 
tion regarding ‘Postage and Post Office’ 
may be found in the * Dictionary of Com- 
merce,’ a copy of which I have, dated 1835, | 
which quotes from Herodotus, lib. viii. c. 98 ; 
Bergier, ‘Histoire des Grands Chemins,’ 
lib. iv. c. 4; *‘Bouchand sur la Police des 
Romains,’ pp. 136-51; Black, ‘Commerce,’ 
book i. ce. viii.; Macpherson’s ‘ History of 
Commerce,’ 1784, &e. THorne GEORGE. 


My memory takes me back to 1830-40, and 
I saw a good deal of correspondence, private, 
ofticial, and of M.P.s. My impression is that 
small envelopes were in use for invitations 
delivered by oak and occasionally for official 
correspondence and for franks by M.P.s., 
which were given to friends, and occasionally 
sold by impecunious members of Parliament. 
Their use for ordinary post-letter purposes 
was impossible, owing to the vigilance of the 
Post - Office authorities. Anything which 
appeared to contain a second piece of paper 
was charged double postage. I remember 
once folding up a letter in an unusual way, 
which I thought clever, but the receiver was 
charged double postage for it in consequence. 

As regards the extra halfpenny upon Scotch 
letters, my impression is that this charge was 
to cover the tolls which had to be paid in 
Scotland, while in England mails passed all 
toll- bars free. Envelopes only came into 
general use in 1840, when the penny post was 
introduced. W. 


Mr. Hovspen is probably right in saying’ 
“When ordinary private letters were first | 
sent by post is a question more easily asked | 
than answered.” No doubt the practice of | 
including private letters among those from | 
and to the king or State, for which the post | 
was originally instituted, was of slow growth ; 
but Mr. Joyce, in his ‘ History of the Post 
Office,’ conclusively shows that the earliest 
postal reformer of real eminence, Witherings, 
was the man who, in Charles I.’s reign, made 
of an irregular practice an organized system. 


| “99 poore men,” had, so far back as 


received no wages for nearly seven vears, an 
some were in prison for debt. A detailed 
account of Witherings’s plan will be found in 
Mr. Joyce’s interesting pages. “The term 
‘post,’” as he reminds us, “ meant nothing 
more than the carrier or bearer of the letter. 
And again :— 

“The term ‘ postage,’ in the sense of a charge 
upon a letter, is comparatively modern. The term 
is, indeed, used in the Act of 1660, but there it 
signifies the hire of a horse for travelling: ‘ Each 
horse's hire or postage.’” 

Mr. HovspeN may be interested to learn 
from the same authority that “the Act of 
1764 is the first to use it”—cc., the term 
‘* postage” as applied to letters—although I 
fear this information cannot do much to 
lessen the difficulty of answering the question 
as to when private letters first travelled in 
company with those of the State. 

ELeanor C. SMYTH. 
Harborne. 


Munpy (9 S. xii. 485; 10% i. 31).—Mr. 
Percy DrypeN Munpy is surely in error 
when he asserts that Lord Edmund Howard, 
son of the second Duke of Norfolk, married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Mundy, 
word Mayor of London (1522-3). Lord 
Edmund Howard was, so far as I can dis- 
cover, only twice married: firstly to Joyce 
Culpepper, by whom he was father of Queen 
Katharine Howard, and secondly to one 
Dorothy Troyes. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Munpy can advance some proof to the effec 
that the “Margaret Hawarde” of Sir Joh 
Mundy’s will was Lord Edmund's wife. 

GERALD BRENAN. 


Willesden. 


Prnpar Famiry §S. xii. 448). — Your 
correspondent may perhaps find in Wesley’s 
‘Journal,’ 20 July, 1774, 5 July, 1788, some- 
thing to his purpose. “ Mr. Pinder ” is almost 
certainly Robert, rather than John, of the 
two brothers set forth in the ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ The volume of ‘ Lincolnshire 
-edigrees’ (Harleian Soc., No. 50) containing 
letter P has not come to my hand. Sir Wm. 
Dugdale disallowed the baronetcy of the 
Pindars of [? ] at his visitation of 1663 


|(Wotton). But are these connected Pindars? 


Sir Paul Pindar, to whom Mr. Lewis Lam. 


After Witherings’s three years’ able manage-| BERT refers, was born at Wellingborough, 
ment of the foreign posts, the king com-| Northamptonshire, in 1565 or 1566. His 
missioned him, in 1635, to put the inland | arms are given in Northamptonshire Notes and 


posts into better order. It was surely time, | Queries, vol. i. 


160, as a chevron argent 


since the keepers of the post-houses, as| between three lions’ heads erased ermine, 
appears from the petition of the unfortunate crowned or. They are engraved, I believe, 
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on the Communion plate presented to Wel- 
lingborough Parish Church by Sir Paul in 
1634. Possibly information might therefore 
be elicited concerning the Pindar family 
from Wellingborough; from Peterborough, 
where the cathedral authorities possess Com- 
munion plate presented by Sir Paul in 1639 ; 
or from the Bodleian Library, to which he 
sent Arabic, Persian, and other valuable 
manuscripts in 1611. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Your correspondent will do well to look at 
the pedigree of Pinder in Joseph Hunter’s 
*Familize Minorum Gentium, ii. 485 (Harl. 
Soc.). One of this family became the direct 
ancestor of the present Earl Beauchamp by 
marrying the heiress of the Lygons. The 
name Pinder was subsequently changed for 
that of Lygon by Act of Parliament. 

W. C. B. 


There are, I am told, no members of this 
family now surviving at Owston, but there 
are several Pinders or Pindars (1 have seen 
the name spelt both ways by people bearing 


it) in the neighbouring parishes of Haxey, | 
Cc. C 


B. 


There is an extended description, in the 
Daily Advertiser of 26 April, 1742, of the 
mansion house and its appurtenances of 
** Thomas Pindar, Esq., deceas'd, situate at Totten- 
ham High-Cross, being a beautiful four-square 
Ground Brick Building, sash’d; a Front every way, 
and Rustick Quoin Corners, with an Entablature all 
round, a Compass Pediment in the Front next the 
Road, vainted with the Four Seasons, a handsome 
Court-Yard, with Iron Rails and Gates, with a 
Walk of Free Stone up to a Flight of seven Steps 
with Iron Rails, which lead into the Hall,” &c. 

The mansion house, to judge from this para- 
graph, and a continuation of the account in 
the news-sheet mentioned, must have been 
one of considerable importance in its time, 
and would afford a clue, possibly, to that 
branch of the Pindars whose representative 
appears to have occupied the house. John le 
Pinder is mentioned in the ‘ Rotuli Litterarum 
Clausarum in Turri Londinensi’; Henry le 
Pynder in the Writs of Parliament ; and John 
le Pindere in ‘ Excerpta e Rotulis Finium in 
Turri Londinensi’ (see Bardsley’s ‘ English 
Surnames,’ 1884, p. 235). 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHAkt. 

For ‘Notes on the Pindar Family’ of 
London between 1592 and 1784, see 7S. xii. 
26; and of Chester, Barbados, and else- 
where, p. 197. _Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Epworth, and Belton. 


“KIsseED HANDS” (9% §S. xii. 445).—This 
phrase has already been cliscussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 


6 S. xii. 29; 9% S. iii. 203; and instances 
‘in the singular were given in the Zimes of 
31 October, 1903. Two questions need to be 
decided : (1) how many hands does the person 
kiss ? (2) has the official form of the phrase 
ever been current in the plural? A stray 
' quotation proves nothing. I limit the inquir 
to the official kissing of the sovereign’s hand. 
Dr. Murray (vol. v. 714, col. 3, under 
_* Kiss,’ 6) says “to kiss the hand (hands) of a 
sovereign”—where by placing “hands” within 
‘brackets he seems to show uncertainty 
about the plural—and gives nine quotations, 
from 1575 to 1854. Four of these are in the 
plural ; those of 1654 and 1680 seem to be 
merely rhetorical, but those of 1768 and 1809 
are in the form used in the a ay of 
to-day. W. C. B. 

There seems to me no difference between 
the expression “kissed hands” and “kissed 
hand,” except that one is singular, the other 
plural, both being identical. 

In ‘Old Mortality,’ when the promise of a 
commission is given to Sergeant Bothwell by 
Claverhouse, Scott observes :— 

“Bothwell went through the salutation in the 
manner prescribed, but not without evident marks 
of haughty reluctance, and when he had done so, 
said aloud, ‘'l'o kiss a lady’s hand can never dis- 
grace a gentleman; but I would not kiss a man’s, 
save the King’s, to be made a general.’”—Chap. xii. 
The probable date of this is 1679, when 
Charles IL. was king. 

But, as a work of fiction may not be 
regarded as of primary authority, let me 
quote another instance. It is from a poem in 
Latin sapphics called ‘ Villa Bromhamensis,’ 
by Robert, Lord Trevor, afterwards crea 
Viscount Hampden, in 1776, by George IIL : 

Hoe ut excudi rude carmen et jam 
Rusticus factus merus, en ad aulam 
Devolo mendax, subito vocante 
Rege benigno. 
Ut steti coram (prius 
More non quenquam solito Ministrum) 
Ille mi dextram dedit osculandam 
Sponte suapté. 

In “ Explanations,” notes at the side of the 
p0em, it is observed, “Sent for to Court. 
Never canvast Lord North, nor even apprised 
my son-in-law Lord Suffolk, then Secretary 
of State.—Kist the King’s hand, June, 1776.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Pameta xii. 141, 330; 10% S. i. 52).— 
I have a copy of “ Pamela ; or, the Fair Im- 
ostor. A Poem in Five Cantos. By J- 
V——, Esq.; London: Printed for E. Bevins, 
under the Crown Coffee-house, against Bed- 
ford-Row, Holborn: And Sold by J. Roberts, 
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near the Oxford-Arms in Warwick Lane. 
mpcexLtv. (Price One Shilling and Six- 
nee.) In it are plenty of examples of 
-améla, ¢ 
This secret soon the fair Pamela found, 
Whose Beauty spreads unnumber’d Conquests round. 
C. i. L. 3. 
Here first Pamela drew the vernal Air, 
The beauteous daughter of this happy pair. 
C. i. 1. 75. 
No Maids attend, no shining Toilet’s grac’d, 
Pamela's only by Pamela lac’d. C. iii. 1. 17. 
It need scarcely be said that the Pamela of 
the above-mentioned skit is a very different 
person from the Pamela of Samuel Richard- 
son's novel. Who was J—— W——, Esq.? 
Rosert PrerPornt. 
SHAKESPEARE’S “VIRTUE OF NECESSITY” 
(10 §. i. 8, 76, 110).—A few years ago a 


that the phrase “faciens virtutem de necessi- 
tatem” was used in the twelfth century by 
William of Tyre. I should have included 
this information in my observations at the 
second reference’ but for the fact that the 
Review writer did not cite “ 
verse.” Perhaps one of your readers can 
supply this omission. Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches 
Worterbuch’ quotes (sv. ‘Noth’) some old 


examples, one of which (not the earliest), | 


dated 1545, is thus expressed in rime :— 
Wir miissen doch inn unsern Sachen 
Usz der Nodt ein Tuget machen. 

With regard to Shakespeare’s use of the 
proverb, the writer of an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February, entitled 
‘A Forgotten Volume in 
Library,’ discourses of a rare book published 
in 1581,+ with a view to “showing that the 
great poet was in no small measure indebted ” 
thereto. The Nineteenth Century writer is of 
opinion that if Shakespeare used the proverb 
at second hand he borrowed it from Pettie 
rather than from any other author, and 
quotes the following from the ‘Civile Con- 
versation’ (i. 5): “ Whereof followeth a 
vertue of necessite.” 
this opinion, it strengthens my belief that 
the a Spy was as familiar to Shakespeare’s 
English as to his foreign contemporaries. 

F. ADAMs, 

Sapier’s Wetts PLAY ALLUDED TO BY 
Worpswortn (10 §. i. 7, 70, 96).—The ‘ New 
Burletta Spectacle, Edward and Susan,’ was 
produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on the 


* Vol. ix. p. 7, note 13. 
t ‘ The Civile Conversation of M. Steeuen Guazzo, 


written first in Italian, and nowe translated out of 
French by George Pettie.” 


writer in the Znglish Historical Review stated* | mee, 


chapter and | 


Whatever the value of 


opening night of the season, Easter Monday, 
11 April, 1803. It was written by Charles 
Dibdin the younger (manager and _part- 

roprietor of the house), and composed by W. 

Sea the scenery being painted by R. C. 
Andrews. The principal elenastens were by 
“Mr. King (his first appearance here these five 
years), Mr. Smith, Mr. Townsend, late of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden (his first appearance 
at this Theatre), and Mrs. C. Dibdin.” 
The lyrics, with descriptions of the goa 
in many of my grandfather's Sadler’s Wells 
pieces were printed, but I have not seen a 
copy of this one. Some idea of the manner 
in which the Cumbrian Arcadia was presented 
in it may be evolved from the further infor- 
mation advertised :— 

“In the course of the Piece an incidental Ballet 
(composed by Mr. King) in which Mr. King and 
Amand, will dance a Pas- Deux, ac- 
companied on the Harp. Mr. L. Bologna and Mr. 
Banks will dance a Comic Pas Deux, accompanied 
on the Union Pipes, by Mr. Fitzmaurice (his first 
appearance in London); and Miss Gayton, pupil of 
we Jackson, late of Covent Garden Theatre, only 
nine years of age, will dance a Hornpipe with @ 
Skipping Rope (her first appearance in Public). 

It was also announced that, 

“shortly after the opening, the Proprietors mean 
to give a benefit, the profits of which will be 
appropriated towards the Subscription for the 
Beauty of Buttermere, particulars advertised in 
a few days.” 

Of the result of this benefit (if it took place) 
I have no record. The two principal parts 
were played by Townsend and Mrs. Dibdin, 
the former introducing a new song (b 
Dibdin and Reeve) called ‘The Mammot 
and Bonaparte.’ 

In his * Memoirs’ the author said :— 


“The pieces which I wrote for our opening con- 
sisted of ‘New Brooms; or, the Firm Changed’; 
‘Edward and Susan; or, the Beauty of Butter- 
mere,’ an operatic piece in rhyme, founded upona 
fact which had but recentlv occurred, implicating 
the seduction, by fraudulent marriage, of the 
daughter of the keeper of the Char Inn, near the 
Lake of Buttermere ; and for which the perpetrator 
forfeited his life—in each of these two pieces Towns- 
end played the principal character; ‘Jack the 
Giant Killer,’ a serious pantomime, in which young 
Menage performed Jack, and Signor Belzom, who 
was remarkably tall, and an uncommonly fine pro- 
portioned man, played the Giant, whose dwarf 
was most whimsically sustained by Mr. Grimaldi, 
who performed in every line; ‘Fire and Spirit; or, 
a Holiday Harlequin,’ in which King played Harle- 
quin; Mr. Hartland. Pantaloon; Mr. Grimaldi, 
Clown; and Mile. St. Pierre, the Columbine; with 
a Ballet, composed by Mr. Bologna, junr. ; and an 
Extraordinary Gymnastic Exhibition by Signr. 


Belzoni, announced as ‘ the Patagonian Samson. 
Of the scenery it is recorded that “we 
exhibited as beautiful displays of Scenery 
‘Edward and 


as any Theatre in London.” 
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Susan’ remained in the bills until the latter 
part of May, and, after being withdrawn, was 
restored. The bill for 27 June contained the 
pieces witnessed by Mary Lamb a week or 
two later, including that which she inaccu- 
rately styled ‘Mary of Buttermere.’ As the 
rformers during the evening included the 
incomparable Grimaldi and that remark 
able man Belzoni, afterwards famous as a 
traveller, it is more comprehensible that 
Charles Lamb and Miss Rickman laughed 
than that Southey and Rickman slept. 
Perhaps they had paid too much attention 
to the “white or red foreign unadulterated 
wine,” which was supplied at 1s. a pint to 
patrons of the house. 
E. Rimpautr 
“Pp. P., CrerK or THE Parisn” (10 §. i. 
88).—There is a full account of him, with 
many extracts, including one from Carlyle, 
in a book of reference which is not sufficiently 
used, Wheeler’s * Noted Names of Fiction’ 
(Bohn, 1870), p. 299. Pope introduces him 
in ‘ Martinus Scriblerus,’ W. C. B. 
The work to which Carlyle refers is 
*Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish.’ It 
is given at length in Elwin and Courthope’s 
edition of Pope (x. 435-44). It is one of 
the ‘Martinus Scriblerus’ publications, and 
there is little doubt that it was written by 
Pope, with some small assistance from Gay. 
That its purpose was to ridicule Burnet’s 
‘History of my Own Times’ is confirmed by 
Pope’s denial of the fact in the Prolegomena 
to the ‘ Dunciad ’ (op. cit., iv. 64). 
Davip SaLmon. 


(Replies also from Mr. Hotpen MacMIcHaeL, 
Mr. D. B. Moseey, and W. T.] 


SNOWBALL §. x. 307, 453).—Mr. Snow- 
BALL will find much information by perusing 
the registers of Rytonand Whickham. These 
are printed and published. 

. C. SURTEEs. 

Sr. Brrpcet’s Bower (10 §. i. 27, 70).— 
Samuel Pegge, writing about 1735, states :— 

“But as to St. Bridget’s Bower, I have enquired 
of the aged Dr. Brett and Mr. Bull, and cannot 
learn that there is any one remarkable hill in this 
county so called; and I incline to believe that the 
large and long ridge of hills that passes east and 
west the whole length of the county above Boxley, 
Hollingbourne, &c., is meant by this expression.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


EprrapH oN Sir JoHN Seymour (10% §. i. 
87).—Probably “ peripatetite” is meant for 
peripatetici ; then the inscription is probably 
this: “Age peripatetici, dum _intuearis 


INSCRIPTION ON STATUE oF James II. (10% 
8. i. 67).—I_ am glad to learn from the query 
contributed by R. 8. that this statue has 
at last been set up again in London. Its 
original position in Whitehall Gardens was a 
little out of the way, and it was carried 
thence in 1896 to a site in the garden 
fronting Gwydyr House, Whitehall. In the 
Coronation year it was apparently displaced 
in order to make room for a stand from 
which to view the procession. The question 
of its ultimate fate has since been discussed 
several times in the press. 

The following copy of the inscription on 
the pedestal was taken by me in October, 
1888 :— 

JACOBVS SECVNDVS 
DEI GRATIA 
ANGLLE SCOTLE 
FRANCLE ET 
HIBERNLE 
REX 
FIDEI DEFENSOR 
ANNO MDCLXXXVI. 
Joun T. Pace. 

The inscription has evidently been shorn 
of its greater part, and the last word altered. 
It is given in full in ‘Magne Britannie 
Notitia ; or, the Present State of Great 
Britain,’ by John Chamberlayne, 1723, p. 258. 
The statue then had a pedestal of outie. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak. 


FRENCH MINIATURE i. 86). 
—Madame Vigée Le Brun, the celebrated 
French portrait painter, whose exquisite por- 
trait of Madame Récamier is well known, 
was born in Paris in 1756. Her great 
a being portraits, she is doubtless 
the 


required. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I fancy that the reference is to Madame 
Lebrun, previously Mlle. Vigée, of whom an 
account will be found in Bouillet’s ‘ Dict. 
d’Histoire et de Géographie.’ 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


A reference to Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’ (G. Bell & Sons, 
1899) yields the following French painters of 
the eighteenth or the first half of the nine- 
teenth century whose names begin with 
Vig: E. L. Vigée, known as Vigée Le Brun; 
Louis Vigée, her father; J. i. H. Viger ; 
Jean Vignaud ; E. de Vigne; F. de Vigne ; 
P. R. Vigneron ; and H. F. J. de Vignon. 

E. Riweautt Diepriy. 


Asn: PLACE-NAME (9" §. xii. 106, 211, 291, 
373 ; 10" §. i. 72, 113).—I may point out that 


cineres defuncti, mortis en sacellus_brevi 
fortassis tus.” F 


in Devonshire alone at the time of Domesday 
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there were no fewer than seven places bear- | 


ing the name of Ash, viz., Ash Walter, now 
known as Ashwater; Ashreigny; Ralph’: 
Ash, now Roseash (these are parishes) ; and 
Ash in Petrockstow, Bradworthy, South 
Tawton, and Braunton. And besides the 
simple Ash, the name appears in combination 
in Ashcombe, Ashford, and Ashleigh. 
Oswatp J. 

Lympstone, Devon. 

“Bisk” (9 S. xii. 186, 375).—In ‘The 
Book of the Table’ is this derivation :— 


* Bisque—biset, old French for wood - pigeon ; | 


derived from bois, whose root is the Low Latin 
boseus, whence the English bosk, busk, bush, and 
the French bisque, bois, buis, and buisson.’ 
As the stock of crayfish soup appears origin- 
ally—whatever may be the case now in the 
exquisite ‘* Potage a la Bisque ” served at the 
Caté de la Paix, Paris—to have been made of 
pigeon stewed down, the soup seems to have 
derived its name therefrom. HELGA. 
Anatomie Vivante (9 S. xii. 49, 157).— 
Mr. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL says that “a 
writer in the Daily Telegraph of 31 December, 
1902,......seems to be in error in saying that 
the ‘ Anatomie Vivante’ was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall”; but in ‘Old and New Lon- 
don ° (Cassell & Co., 1890, vol. iv. p. 257) it is 
stated : “ Here [Egyptian Hall], in 1825, was 
exhibited a curious phenomenon known as 
‘the Living Skeleton,’ or ‘the Anatomie 
Vivante,’ of whom a short account will be 
found in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book.’” 
Epwarp LatHam. 
Sater or Savor (9 §, xii. 448; 10” i. 
97).—A similar question, with replies, will be 
found in 7S. vi. 468 and vii. 34. To what 
has been already said let me add that salep 
is not always obtained from the orchid-tuber. 
The late Dr. Aitchison, who accompanied 
the Afghan Delimitation Commission during 
1884, showed—see ‘Annals of Botany,’ iii. 
(1889), p. 154—that the source of badsha, or 
royal salep, is a species of Allium—probably 


A, macleanii. I. B. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Karly English Printed Books in the University 
Library, Cambridge (1475 to 1640). 3 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

TuHIs important contribution to bibliographical 

knowledge grew, as the compiler tells us, out of an 

earlier anda different scheme. It was accomplished 
in spite of innumerable difficulties, not the least of 
which were the limitations of the library itself and 
the gaps inevitable in the University collection, 
which are frankly stated to be enormous. As the 


labour progressed its scope enlarged, and new 
| matter was constantly introduced into the text. 
| There are few conscientious workers who will not 
| greet with a sympathetic sigh the statement that 
only at the conclusion of the work “‘ did it begin to 
be apparent on what lines research was desirable.” 
| Part t consists of incunabula, which are divided 
into books printed at Westminster, Oxford, St. 
Albans, and London, with others printed abroad at 
Bruges, Cologne, Venice, Antwerp, Louvain, Paris, 
Rouen, Basle, Deventer, and one place unknown, 
But small in this department is the collection, the 
catalogue occupying only 33 pages of the 1,700and odd 
of the entire work. Most of the early books are, more- 
over, imperfect, and some of them are mere frag- 
ments. Of the‘ Curial’ of Alain Chartier, translated 
by William Caxton. there is thus but a single leaf, 
and of ‘The Four Sons of Aymon’ there are but 
four leaves. Some of the works are unique ; and we 
are not dreaming of disparaging the importance of 
the collection or its interest, though many curious 
lessons might be drawn from its shortcomings. 
| The incunabula printed abroad consist largely o 
| Breviaries and Missals. Much labour has necessarily 
been expended upon the volumes. We wonder if it 
is ungracious to wish that a little more had been 
| bestewed, and that an index of authors had been 
| supplied at the end, so that we might discover in 
an instant what works are or are not included in 
the collection. We might then without difficulty 
| tind out what books, if any, of distinguished writers 
| —or, indeed, of alumni of the University—it may 
| possess. In a glance through, which does not pre- 
tend to be more than cursory, we have come upon 
no mention of Shakespeare or Milton. Chaucer, 
| Lydgate, and Gower often occur; but it would be 
|a task of difficulty to ascertain what editions of 
| Chaucer's works are to be found. Gower’s ‘Con- 
| fessio Amantis’ is traced by turning to Berthelet, by 
whom the only accessible edition is issued, and 
Barclay appears under Cawood, ‘ Stultifera Navis.’ 
On the aie hand, much information not elsewhere 
| easily accessible is given in the shape of printers’ 
| marks,exact situation of their premises, and the like. 
All bibliographers will desire to possess the three 
| volumes. To those, if there are any such, who 
| propose to continue the invaluable labours of the 
| Brunets, Quérards, Barbiers, Lowndeses, &c., they 
will be of immense value. It is, however, a sad fact 
| 


that bibliographical labours on an extensive scale are 

unremunerative, and though the great works to 
| which we refer are out of date as regards the 
| information they supply, we see no probability of 
their being brought up to the present time. We are 
not sure, even, that some great works of the past are 
suitable to modern requirements. Works such as 
the present must, however, always have value, and 
cannot easily be out of date. They constitute to the 
worker a species of mémoires pour serrir, in which 
respect their value cannot enully be overestimated. 


Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbourhood. 
By Charles Gordon. (Fisher Unwin.) 
It is natural that advantage should be taken of the 
great alterations in progress between the Strand 
and Holborn to write a volume concerning the dis- 
tricts now in course of being swept away. Mr. 
Charles Gordon, to whom is due a ‘ History of the 
Old Bailey and Newgate,’ is first in the field, 
and has issued through Mr. Fisher Unwin an 
| account of the movements being carried out and a 
| record of the historical aspects of the region invaded. 
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As the work is liberally illustrated, it forms an 
interesting souvenir of spots which all living 
Londoners recall, and an indispensable portion of 
every library dealing largely with what are called 
Londiniana. Concerned as it is with legislation 
regarding the new streets to be erected, with 
conditions of competition, and with the compensa- 
tion to be accorded to the owners of property, such 
as the Gaiety Theatre and the Morning Post, the 
early part, though important, is of limited interest. 
Much of the text is made up of reports of pro- 
ceedings of the County Council and of the in- 
effectual attempt to induce that body to recon- 
sider a portion of its scheme. 


ment of ecclesiastical antiquities which was still 
waiting for its historian. For the token to which 
Mr. Shiells has devoted his reseaches is not the 
private coinage of small denomination with which 
the enterprising tradesman formerly used to adver- 
tise his firm, but the little leaden tablet or medal 
which Scottish ministers used to issue to their 
parishioners as a passport authorizing their admis- 
sion to the Holy Table. This old-time observance, 
once distinctive of the Presbyterian Sabbath, is 
| now rapidly becoming extinct, and it has been the 
| author’s laudable ambition to make a collection of 
these symbola or Communion vouchers, and then, 
as a natural sequence, to write their “story.” 


Not until the fifth chapter is reached do we come  Sooth to say, these leaden dumps have little to 


upon the philological and historical portion of the recommend them as works of art. 


work, upon the reasons for the selection of the 
name Aldwych and the description of Danish and 


They are rude 
| and inartistic, and South Kensington would not be 
| the poorer if none of them survived. The prevail- 


Norwegian influence in London, and especially of | ing design consists merely of a date and the initials 


the Danish settlement around St. Clement’s Church. | 


What Cor. Pripgavx says in ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 ii. 
8], concerning the village of ALldwic or Aldwic, 
known later as Aldewych, and of Via de Aldewych, 
connecting it with the Hospital of St. Giles, is 
quoted. We hear much of the practice of nailing 
the skins of Danes upon the doors of churches. The 
maypoles of later times, around which Nell Gwyn 
may have danced, are depicted; and there is an 
account of the procession of the ‘“‘Scald Miserable 
Masons” on 27 August, 1742, or, preferably, on 
7 April of the same year. Very many antiquarian 
subjects are discussed in a gossiping fashion. 
Fiction is also employed, and a curious proof of 
the influence of Dickens is furnished in the inser- 
tion of long descriptive passages from his pen. 


On Saying Grace. By H. L. Dixon, M.A. (Parker 
& Co.) 


Mr. Dixon has put together a very complete and 
scholarly little treatise on the origin and growth of 
the pious custom in which acknowledgment is made 
of a Higher Power who provides man with his 
daily sustenance, and to whom, consequently, a 
meed of gratitude is due. Ina catena of passages 
from classical writersand the Fathers of the Church 
he traces the historical development of the institu- 
tion from remote antiquity, quoting a remark of 
Athenzeus that ‘‘none but Epicureans began their 
meals without some act of religion.” Even that 
backward people the Ainiis, according to Mr. 
Batchelor (whose name, by the way, is misspelt by 
Mr. Dixon), have a rude form of grace, in which 
they thank the Divine Nourisher for the food of 
which they are about to partake. The formule of 
a large number of college graces are given, which a 
little more trouble on the part of the author would 

ve made complete. We miss, for example, the 
ancient form in use at Trinity College, Dublin, 
which bears a general resemblance to that used at 
Clare College, Cambridge. There seems to be a 
letter redundant in the phrase “‘libare paternam 
Jovi” as cited by Mr. Dixon (p. 75). 


The Story of the Token. By Robert Shiells, 
F.S.A.Scot. (Oliphant & Co.) 

Ir must every day become more difficult to find a 

subject for a book which is not already trite and 

hackneyed. The time is coming when the specialist 


of the minister. They have not even the charm of 
antiquity to recommend them, as they date chiefly 
from the eighteenth century, and the very earliest 
only go back to the first quarter of the seventeenth. 
There is mention, however, of their being struck at 
St. Andrews in 1590, and the Huguenots made use 
of these Communion checks in 1559. Mr. Shiells 
conjectures that they may have come down by 
Catholic tradition from the fessere of the Romans, 
something similar being used for admission of the 
faithful to the Agapé. But the difficulty remains 
that no trace of such material symbols can 
found during the fifteen intervening centuries. It 
must be added that the writer pads out his small 
book by much digressive and irrelevant matter. 
He is quite mistaken in his derivation of Fr. méreau 
from Lat. mereri, as if it denoted a token given to 
the deserving! There is a careless misprint of 
Xpurrév on p. 144. 


Ships and Shipping. Edited by Francis Miltoun. 
(Moring.) 
WE have here, with coloured illustrations of flags, 
signals, &c., and with abundant other illustrations, 
a useful and pretty little volume, supplying lands- 
men with all the information they are likely to 
require concerning ships and shipping at home and 
abroad. This is, in phrase now classic, ‘ ex- 
—— and peculiar.” Much of it is derived from 
oyds. 


Tue Congregational Historical Society has sent 
us its 7'ransactions for January; also a hitherto 
lost treatise by Robert Browne, “‘the father of 
Congregationalism,” ‘A New Years Guift,’ “in the 
form of a letter te his uncle Mr. Flower.” To this 
Mr. Champlin Burrage has written an introduction, 
in which he states that in 1874 the manuscript 
was acquired by the British Museum. Mr. Crippen 
considers it to be the most important contribution 
to early Nonconformist history that has come to 
light since Dr. Dexter's recovery (about 1875) of 
the ‘True and Short Declaration.’ The contents 
of the Transactions show some good work done. 
There is a sketch of Congregationalism in Hamp- 


shire by George Brownen, with a map showing the 
nlaces where ministers were ejected 1660-2. Mr. 


idward Windeatt contributes ‘Devonshire and 
the Indulgence of 1672.’ Mr. W. H. Summers gives 


in entomology, ¢.g., will have to devote his com-| extracts from the diary of Dr. Thomas Gibbons, 


prehensive monograph, not to the beetle, but to! 1749 to 1785. 


the leg or other member of that vast subject. 


This contains references to the 


Mr. | Cromwell family, Whitefield, and the Abneys. 


Shiells has discovered for himself a minute depart- | On Thursday, the 8th of February, 1750, Gibbons 
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| 
writes, “ This day, as I was sitting in my study 


with a vollume of Mr. Baxter's before me, I felt a 
violent concussion of the house, as if it would have 
tumbled instantly about my head. The motion was 
heavy and universal...... I tind the shock was felt 
throughout the cities of London and Westminster, 
avd many proofs [ have since learnt of its v iolence 
and terror.’ On the Sth of March he was awakened 
by “‘a shock of ane arthquake ” * * severer than that 
a month since.” ‘* How awful,” he writes, “are 
these Monitions of the Divine Anger.” Mr. J. 
Rutherford supplies a history of Congregation- 
alism in ae ham from 1642, when its earliest 
traces began to appear, the first permanent con- 
regation being organized in 1687. The meeting- 
,0use was much injured by the Jacobite riots in 
1715, and totally destroyed in the Priestley riots of 
1791. This is now represented by the Old Meeting- 
House Church in Bristol Street, built in 1885. The 
his tory of Carr’s Lane Church is also given. * Carr's 
Lane” is said to be a corruption of * God’s Cart 
Lane,” derived from the shed in which before 
the Reformation a car was kept that was used 


in Corpus Christi processions. This church is 
noted for the two eminent men who have 
been its ministers—John Angell James, author 


of ‘The Anxious Enquirer’ and some fifty other 
books ; and Robert William Dale, well re »membered 
for his work on ‘ The | ment.’ This gained for 
him the honorary degree of D.D. from Yale College, 
which, like his predecessor, he declined to use, 
while he accepted a diploma of LL.D. from 
Glasgow in Iss. although on the title-page of the 
memoir by his son he is plain Robert W Aiiam Dale. 
In Birmingham “his leadership was universally 
recognized, not only in religious effort, but in 
education, politics, and social enterprises. 


Tue Reliquary for January, edited by J Romilly 
Allen (Bemrose & Sons), contains an article ‘ About 
Almanacs,’ by W. Heneage Legge. Illustrations of 
Staffordshire « log almanacs are given. ‘** A favourite 
almanac in the times of the Stuarts and the 
Georges was Rider's. Among other precepts it 
gives 

In gardening never this rule forget, 
To sowe dry and set wet.’ 

‘Poor Robin,’ 1710, receives a full tion. 
Among other maxims we find “ In January, though 
the nights be long and candles be amine yet 
long lying in Bed is an evil « quality, because they 

must rise by times who would cozen the Devil.” 

Mr. Legge concludes his article in the words of 
“Poor Robin”: “1 bid my courteous Reader heartily 
farewell; and to my Currish Critical Read er, 
farewell and be hanged, that 's twice God b’ w’ y. 

The origin of the ‘ Pen-annular Brooch’ is treated of 
by Edward Lovett. The editor in a note says, 
‘The testimony of archeology shows conclusively 
that the ‘ safety pin’ is the earliest type of brooch. 
At all events, it was in use in the Mycenzan period 
say 1500 to 2000 B.c. The pen-annular brooc h only 
makes its ap pearance about 700 to 800 a.p.” Mr. 
Richard Quick gives ‘A Chat about Spoons,’ and 
refers to “some spoons made in Russia of a peculiar 
kiad of cloisonné enamel, the effect of which is very 
beautiful.” In this article the objects selected for 
illustration are all in the Horniman Museum. 
Some crosses at Hornby and Melling in Lons- 
dale are described by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who 
made a tour with Mr. W. O. Roper, and he says he 


| the county 


scenery and remains.” This district is compara- 
tively little known, « it is out of the range of 
archeological societies. Charlotte 
Mason writes on the church of St. Levan, Cornwall, 
famed for its marvellous carvings and old bench- 
ends. In the ‘ Notes on Archwology’ Mr. Romill 
Allen contributes one on ‘ Anglo-Saxon Pins foun 
at Lincoln” There is also a view of old Kew 
| Bridge, which was opened in 1789, being pulled 
| down in 1899 to make way for the King Ed- 
ward VII. bridge. 


With much regret we hear of the death, at 


| Darley Abbey, Derby, of the Rev. Canon Ainger, a 


| bridge, of which he 


valued friend and correspondent. Born in Leonie, 
9 February, 1837, the son of Alfred Ainger, archi- 
tect, Alfred Ainger, M.A., LL.D., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Bristol, Master of the Temple, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity Hall, Cam- 
was _ honorary fellow; was, 
1860-4, curate of Alrewas, Lichfield ; 1864-6, assist- 
ant master Sheffield Collegiate School ; and Reader 
at the Te mp le Church from 1866 to 1893. He gave to 
the press ‘ Sermons preached in the Temple Church,’ 

and was editor of the works of Lamb, of whom he 
wrote a memoir. His rather fragile form and white 
hair made him a conspicuous figure in London 
society, in which he was greatly and justly prized. 
Canon Ainger’s gentleness, urbanity, and courtesy 
were pleasantly conspicuous features in a delight- 
ful personality. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, ey | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which “they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

H. G. Horr (‘Immurement Alive’).— Your reply 
shall appear next week. 

FE. J.—See the General Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Corricenpa.—Index to 8. xii., p._523, col. 2 


omit “Barnes, his sonnets, 27 545, top o 

col. 2, for ** R. (A. P.)” wead R. (2 A. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 

to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 

tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 


| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


“*has made few more delightful excursions both for | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 

The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of LORD GOUGH, 

LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH BISHOPS and KINGS. 

ESSAYS on RITSCHLIANISM. The PRZPARATIO of EUSEBIUS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Through Sorrow’s Gates; Remembrance; The Dule Tree of Cassillis; A Criminal 
Croesus; Les Amours de Li Ta Tchou. 

CAMBRIDGE RECORDS. MODERN THEOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lord Avebury’s Essays and Addresses; Memoirs of Mrs, Pickering; A Life 
of Chamberlain ; A History of Modern England; The Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank ; Religious Freedom in America; Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers; John Bull’s Adven- 
tures in the Fiscal Wonderland; Free Trade and the Empire; Almanach des Gourmands; 
Reprints; The British Journal of Psychology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM RUSDEN; LAMB’S LETTERS on the DEATH of JOHN WORDSWORTH; 
ARTHUR TORRENS PRINGLE; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH; A NOTE on STEPHEN’S REIGN; The NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION; 
EDWARD FITZGERALD; The ORIGINAL of ADRIAN HARLEY ; CURRICULUM of STUDIES 
in MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES; SALE. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Bacteriology of Milk; Dr. Bauer on Precious Stones; British Mammals; Geographical 
Notes ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Architecture; The Old Masters at Burlington House; The Burlington Fine-Arts Club; 
Samuel Phillips Jackson; Roman Britain in 1903 ; Portraits of Albrecht Diirer the Elder; Sales; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Choral Society ; M. Ysaye’s Concert; Symphony Concert ; Popular Concerts; Richter 
Concert; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :— Love in a Cottage’; ‘The Philanthropists’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for January 30 contains Articles on 
The ELE TRESS SOPHIA and the HANUVERIAN SUCCESSION, 


The OXFORD DICTIONARY. The NEW HAKLUOYT., 
An ULSTER HUMOURIST. SHAKSPEARE and the RIVAL POET. 
DANTE BOOKS, LOCAL HISTORY. SPANISH BOOKS, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Life of the German Emperor; The Army of the Indian Moghuls; The 
Sea Services of the Empire; Ships and Shipping; Le Soldat Impérial; Reminiscences and 
Table-Talk of Rogers; The Arcadian Calendar; Kings’ Letters; The Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; Letters of a Grandfather; The Homes and Haunts of Luther; Caleb Williams and 
Hawthorne's New England Romances, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PROVOST of TRINITY COLLEGE; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH ; MILTONIC ELISION; The FATHER of ALEXANDRE DUMAS; The NATIONAL 
HOME-RKADING UNION ; M. EMILE DESCHANEL; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Thacher’s Life of Columbus; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Authentic Portraits of Mary, Queen of fcots; The Old Masters at Burlington House; 
‘Our Roman Highways’; Sale ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Popular Concerts; Bach Choir; Performances Next Week ; Gossip. 


DRAMA :—‘ The Duke of Killicrankie’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—— 


ASSER'S LIFE of KING ALFRED, together with the ANNALS 


of SAINT NEOTS, erroneously ascribed to Asser. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, 
by WILLIAM HENRY STEVENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 


GOWER.—SELECTIONS from the CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 


Edited by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 4s, 6d, 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, and INTER- 


LUDES. Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Revised, with 


10 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The WORKS of THOMAS KYD. Edited, with Facsimile Letters 


and Title-Pages, by F. 8. BOAS. 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


The WORKS of JOHN LYLY. Edited by R. W. Bond. In 


3 vols. 8vo, with Collotypes and Facsimile Title-Pages, cloth, 42s, net, 


SHELLEY'S ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Revised, with the assistance of A. O, PRICKARD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; or 5s, in cloth extra, 


The MIMES of HERODAS. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Excursus, by J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
Facsimiles of the recently discovered Fragments and other Illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 


The HARMONICS of ARISTOXENUS. Edited, with Transla- 


tion, Notes, Introduction, Music, and Index of Words, by HENRY 8. MACRAN, M.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. Third Series: MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS. By EDWARD MOORE, D.D. 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 10s, 6d, net. 


A STUDENTS PASTIME. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Being a 


Select Series of Articles reprinted from Votes and Queries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7%. 6d. net. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Single Section, Outjet-Ozyat, 
2s, 6d, Complete Part, O-Ozyat, 12s, 6¢, Reissue in Monthly Parts, No. 56, Grip-Gush, 3s. 6d. ; 


No. 57, Gush-Hang, 3s, 6d. = 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, C.; and Printed by FRANCIS, 
Athenzum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. —Saturday, February 13, 
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